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Five  "^Plates  of  non-^de/cript  Animals^  Birds j  Lizards^  5/r- 
curious  Cones  of  Trees  and  other  natural  Productions.  B, 
^ohn  Whitty  E/q.  Surgeon-General,  to  the  Settlement,  410; 

■  Fine  Paper,  ,ll.  5s.  Debrett.  London,  1790. 

^HOUGH  the  coun^  of  which  the  work  before  us  gives. 
^  a  defcription  is  hot  unexplored,  and  that  nothing  very  new 
can  be  related  of  inhabitants  almoft  in  a  favage  ftate,  yet  the 
I  formation  of  a  new  fettlement  muft  ever  be  interefting  to  the 
mother  country.  This  account,  however,  has  other  recom- . 
mcndations.  The  Jourhal  being  regularly  taken  by  Mr.  WHitc 
as  the  events  occurred,  his  defcriptions  are  piropdrtionably  lively, 
correft,  and  intcrfperfed  with  agreeable  anecdotes.  Many  of 
thefe  may  perhaps  be  thought  of  little  confequence  to  the  reader; 
but  as  we  become  a  party  in  whatever  concerns  the  intereft  of 
one  who  entertains  us  by  his  narrative,  fo  we  have  not  found 
ourfclves  .weary  of  pretty  numerous  digreflidns. 

Mr.  White  commences  his  Journal  from  his  arrival  at  Portf- 
*nouth.  We  lhall  pafs  over  fome  little  incidents  he  thought  it 
fttcefTary  to  relate,  during  his  fray  there,  ^  well  as  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  voyage,  having  already  giveri  a  fufficierit  acr 
count  of  this  in  our  review  of  a  former  publication. 

The  following  we  infert  rather  as  a  matter  of^  duty  than  eh^ 
Icrtainmcnt : 
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*  I  went 
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*  I  went  on  board  the  Filhburne  to  fee  the  boatfwain,  who,  on  thi 
firft  night  of  the  new  year,  having  probably  drank  more  grog  than 
he  ought,  and  the  (hip  labouring  much,  had  fallen  from  the  top.fail 
yard,  ^  which  he  bruifed  himfelf  in  a  dreadful  manner.  The  roan 
being  highly  fcorbutic,  the  parts  foon  mortified,  and  he  died  about 
half  an  hour  after  I  got  on  board.  The  mailer  of  the  (hip  (hewed 
evident  marks  of  great  concern  for  this  invaluable  man,  as  he  termed 
him.  He  declared  to  me  that  fooner  than  venture  again  on  fo  long 
a  voyage  without  a  furgeon,  he  would  put  to  fea  with  lefs  than  halt 
his  complement  of  men;  for. he  was  ftrongly  of  opinion  that  if  the 
poor  fellow  had  received  immediate  afliftance  he  would  have  reco* 
vered.  I  (hould  have  feen  him  fooner,  but  was  prevented  by  my 
own  indifferent  (late  of  health.  How  owners  of  (hips  can  think  of 
fending  them  through  fuch  a  variety  of  climates,  and  a  voyage  offo 
great  a  length^  without  a  furgeon,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  furprife.  The 
Lady  Penrhyn,  owned  by  Alderman  Curris,  was  the  only  merchant 
fhip  in  ouf  fleet  that  had  a  furgeon.  What  the  others  will  do  on 
their  return,  Heaven  only  knows;  but  this  I  well  know,  that  they 
would  never  have  reached  thus  far  but  for  the  fuccour  given  them  by 
myfelf  and  my  afliftants.* 

The  account  of  the  firfl  arrival  at  Botany  Bay  has  the  merit 
of  being  told  in  a  manner  pleafing  even  to  a  landfmnn ;  and  the 
defeription  of  the  natives  in  this,  and  every  other  paflage,  is 
more  philofophical,  and  marked  with  clofer  obfervations,  as  wc 
might  expedl  from  a  profeflional  charadler : 

•  At  four  o*clock  in  the  morning  the*  Sirius  and  convoy-made  fail, 
and  at  eight  anchored  in  eight  fathom  water.  Cape  Banks  E.  S.E. 
Point  Solander  S.  S.  E.  and  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  between  thefe 
two  lands,  W.  S.  W.  We  found  here  the  Supply  tender,  which  had 
arrived  the  i8th,  and  the  Alexander,  Scarborough,  and  Friendibip 
tranlpofts,  who  had  only  arrived  the  day  before.  To  fee  all  the 
Ihips  fafe  in  their  deftined  port,  without  ever  having,  by  any  acci¬ 
dent,  been  one  hour  feparated,  aiid  the  people  in  as  good  health 
as  could  be  expefted  or  hoped  for,  after  lo  long  a  voyage,  was  a 
light  truly  pleafing/  and  at  which  every  heart  muft  rejoice.  As  we 
faded  into  the  bay,  (bme  6f  the  natives  were  on  the  (hore,  lookirg 
with  feeming  attention  at  fuch  large  moving  bodies  coining  amongft 
them.  In  the  evening  the  boats  were  permitted  to  land  on  the  nom 
fide,  in  order  to  get  water  and  grafs  for  the  little  (lock  we  had  re¬ 
maining.  An  officer’s  guard  was  placed  there  to  prevent  the  feamen 
from  ibraggling,  or  having  any  improper  intercourfe  with  the  na- 


they  rowed  along  the  (hore,  fome  of  the  natives  followed  the  boat; 
but  on  her  putting  in  for  the  ihdre,  they  ran  into  the  woods.  Soirf 
of  the  gentfemcn,  however/ before  they  returned  on  board,  obtaine^l 
an  interview  with  them;  during  which  they  (hewed  fome  dilhutl, 
but  upon  the  whole  were  civilly  inclined.  The  boats  fent  to  haul  the 
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feme  returned,  having  had  tolerable  fuccefs.  The  fi(h  they  caught 
were  bream,  mullet,  large. rays,  befides  many  other  fmallcr  fpccics. 

'  aift.  The  governor.  Captain  Hunter,  and  the  two  mailers  of 
the  men  of  war,  with  a  parly  of  marines,  fet  off  this  morning,  in  two 
rigged  long  boats,  to  examine  Port  Jackfon,  a  harbour  lying  a  little 
to  the  northward,  which  was  difeovered  by  Captain  L  ook. 

*  a3d.  The  party  returned  this  evening,  full  of  praifes.on  the 
extent  and  excellence  of  the  harbour,  as  well  as  the  fupericrity  of  the 
ground,  water,  and  fitua^ion,  to  that  of  Botany  Bay,  which,  1  own, 
docs  not,  in  my  opinion,  by  any  means  merit  the  commendations 
bellowed  on  it  by  the  much-lamented  Cook  and  others,  whqfe  names 
and  judgments  are  no  lefs  admired  and  eftcemed.  During  his  excel¬ 
lency’s  abfence  the  lieutenant-governor  had  ilTucd  his  orders  to  Lnd 
all  the  artificers  that  could  be  found  among  the  convicts,  and  a  party 
of  others,  to  clear  the  ground  for  tiie  intended  town,  to  dig  favv- 
pits,  and  to  perform  every  thing  that  was  eflential  towards  the  works 
purpofed  to  be  carried  on.  Although  the  fpot  fixed  on  for  the  town 
was  the  moft  eligible  that.could  be  chofcn>  yet  I  think  it  would  never 
have  anfwered ;  the  ground  around  it  being  fandy,  poor,  and 
fwampy,  and  but  very  indifferently  fupplied  with  water.  The  fine 
meadows  talked  of  in  Captain  Cook’s  Voyage,  I  could  never  fee, 
though  r  took  fome  pains  to  find  them  out ;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of 
a  perfon  that  has  feen  any.  parts  refembling  them.  While  the  people 
were  employed  on  (hore,  the  natives  came  feveral  times  among  them, 
and  behaved  with  a  kind  of  cautious  friendfhip.  '  One  evening, 
while  the  feine  was  hauling,  fome  of  them  were  prefent,  and  cx- 
prclTed  great  furprife  at  what  they  faw ;  giving  a  (hout  expreffive  of 
allonifhment  and  joy,  when  they  perceived  tne  quantity  that  was 
caught.  No  fooner  were  the  filh  out  of  the  water,  than  they  began 
to  lay  hold  of  them,  as  if  they  had  a  right  to  them,  or  that  they 
were  their  own ;  upon  which  the~officer  of  the  boat,  I  think  very 
properly,  reftrained  them  :  giving,  however,  to  each  of  them  a  part. 
They  did  not  at  firft  feem  very  well  pleafed  with  this  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure;  but  on  obferving  with  what  julHce  the'^fifh  was  diHributed, 
they  appeared  content. 

‘  While  we  remained  at  Botany  Bay,  as  I  wa«  one  morning  on 
board  the  Supply,  we  faw  twenty-nine  of  the*uatives  on  the  beach, 
looking  towaj^s  the  (hipping;  upon  which  Lieutenants .  Ball  and 
King,  Mr.  Dawes,  and  myfelf,  went  on  (hore,  landing  at  the  place 
where  they  were.  They  were  friendly  and  pacific,  though  each  of 
them  was  armed  with  a  fpear  or  long  dart,  and  had  a  flick,  with  a 
ftell  at  the  end,  ufed  by  th^  in  throwing  their  weapons.  Befides 
dirfe,  fome  few  had  fhields  fnade  of  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree,  of  a 
plain  appearance,  but  fuffident  to  ward  off  or  turn  their  own  wea¬ 
pons,  fome  of  which  were  ported  and  barbed^with  the  bones  of  fifh, 
bftened  on  with  fome  kind  of  adhefive  gum.  One  of  the  moft 
friendly,  and  who  appeared  to  be  the  mod  confident," on  figns  being 
jnadc  to  him,  (luck  the  end  qf  his  fhield  in  the  fand,  but  could  not 
prevailed  upon  to  throw  his  fpear  at  it.  Finding  he  declined  it, 

1  fired  a  pillol  ball  through  it.  The  explofion  frightened  him,  as 
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well  as  h!s  companions,  a  little ;  but  they  Toon  got  over  it,  and  oi 
my  putting  the  piftol  into  my  pocket,  he  took  up  the  Ihield,  and  ap. 
pcared  to  be  much  furprifed  at  finding  It  perforated.  He  then,  by 
(igns  and  gefiures,  Teemed  to  a(k  if  the  pifiol  would  make  a  hc)^ 
through  him  (  and,  on  being  made  fcnfible  that  it  would,  he  (hewed 
not  the  fmalleft  figns  of  fear ;  on  the  contrary,  he  endeavoured,  as 
we  conftrucd  his  motions,  to  imprefs  us  with  an  idea  of  the  fupcriority 
p{  Ws  own  arms,  which  he  applied  to  his  bread,  and  by  daggering, 
and  a  (hew  of  falling.  Teemed  to  wl(h  us  to  underftand  that  the  force 
and  efFe^l  of  them  was  mortal,  and  not  to  be  refilled.  However, 
1  am  well  convinced  that  they  know  and  dread  the  fuperiority  of  our 
arms,  notwithftanding  this  (hew  of  indifference;  as  they,  on  alloc, 
cafions,  have  difeovered  a  difiike  to  a  mufquet :  and  fo  very  Toon  did 
they  make  themfelvcs  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  our  military 
dtefs,  that  from  the  firft  they  carefully  avoided  a  foldier,  or  any  per 
Ton  wearing  a  red  coat,  which  they  feem  to  have  marked  as  a  tight 
ing  vefturc.  Many  of  their  warriors,  or  diftinguifhed  men,  we  ob. 
Served  to  be  painted  in  flripes,  acrofs  the  bread  and  back,  which,  at 
Tome  little  didance,  appears  not  unlike  our  fuldiers  crofs  belts.’ 


Mr*  White  feems  more  particular  in  deferibing  the  difficulties 
attending  the  new  fcttlcment  than  the  editor  of  the  former  pub 
lication : 


•  The  principal  bufinefs  now  going  forward  is  the  erefling  huts  for 
the  marines  and  convi^s,  with  the  cabbage-tree.  We  have  been  here 
nearly  fix  months,  and  four  officers  only  have  as  yet  got  huts;  when 
the  red  will  be  provided  with  them  feems  uncertain  ;  but  this  I  well 
‘know,  that  living  in  tents,  as  the  rainy  feafon  has  commenced,  is 
truly  uncomfortable,  and  likely  to  give  a  fevere  trial  to  the  drongeJ 
and  mod  robud  con  dilution  . 

‘  The  trees  'of  this  country  are  immenfely  large,  and  clear  of 
branches  to  an  amazing  height.  While  danding,  many  of  them  look 
fair  and  good  to  the  eye,  and  appear  Tufficient  to  make  a  mad  for  the 
larged  (hip ;  but,  when  cut  down,  they  are  fcarcely  convertible  to  ary 
ufc  whatever.  At  the  heart  they  are  full  of  veins,  through  which  an 
amazing  quantity  of  an  adringent  red  gum  iffues.  This  gum  I  have 
found  very  ferviceabic  in  an  obdinate  dyfentery  that  raged  at  ourfirfl 
landing,  and  dill  continues  to  do  fo,  though  with  lefs  obdinacy  and 
violence.  When  thefe  trees  are  fawed,  and  any  way  expofed  to  the 
fun,  the  gum  melts,  or  gets  fo  very  brittle,  that  the  wood  falls  to 
pieces,  and  appears  as  if  the  pieces  ,  had  been  joined  together  with 
this  fubftance.  How  any  kind  of  houfes,  except  thofe  built  of  the 
cabbage-trec,  can  be  raifed  up,  the  dmber  being  fo  exceedingly  bad 
it  is  impoffible  to  determine. 

^  I  have  already  ikld  that  the  (lone  of  this  country  is  well  calculated 
for  building,  could  any  kind  of  cement  be  found  to  keep,  them  to- 
gether.  As  for  lime- done,  we  have  not  yet  difeovered  any  in  the 
country ;  and  the  (hells  collcfled  for  that  purpofe  have  been  but  in* 
confiderablc.  From  Captain  Cook’s  account,  one  would  be  led  to  fu?* 
pofc  that  oyfler  and  cockle  (hells  might  be  procured  in  inch 

quantiiiei 
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flaantiiics  as  to  make  a  fufficiency  of  Hmc  for  the  purpofc  of  con- 
ftrufting  at  lead  a  few  public  buildings ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the 
cafe.  That  great  navigator,  noiwithdanding  his  ufual  accuracy  and 
candour,  was  certainly  too  lavifti  of  his  praifes  on  Botany  Bay. 

<  The  peculiarity  I  have  mentioned  relative  to  the  wood  of  this 
place  is  ftrange.  There  are  only  three  kinds  of  it,  and  neither  of 
them  will  float  on  the  water.  We  have  found  another  refin  here,  not 
unlike  the  balfamTolu  in  fmell  and  effeft,  but  differing  widely  in  co^ 
lour,  being  of  a*  clear  yellow,  which  exudes  from  the  trees.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  fuch  quantities  as  the  red  gum  be¬ 
fore  mentioned ;  nor  do  I  think  that  its  medicinal  virtues  are  by  any 
means  fo  powerful.  A  kind  of  earth  has  been  difeovered  which  makes 
go(d  bricks ;  but  we  ftill  are  in  want  of  a  cement  for  them  as  well 
IS  for  the  ftone.’ 

The  following  little  incident  marks  the  charadfer  of  the  na¬ 
tives  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  any  we  have  been  able  to 
colleft : , 

I  ' 

«  25th.  We  fat  off  early  in  the  morning  to  look  at  the  branch  of 
Broken  Bay,  which  we  had  feen  the  evening  before,  and  were  led  to 
it  by  a  path  not  very  much  frequented.  At  the  head  of  this  branch 
we  found  a  frcfti  watebrlver,  which  took  its  rife  a  littjc  above,  out  of 
afwamp.  Such  is  the  origin  and  fource  of  every  river  we  have  yet 
difeovered  in  this  country' ;  though  few,  when  compared  to  thefe  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  in  all 
thisextenfive  iraft,  a  living  fpring  has  not  yet  been  explored.  On 
this  river  we  faw  many  ducks  and  teal.  ^  Mr.  Creffwell  (hot  one  of 
the  latter,,  and  1  (hot  one  of  the  former.  They  were  both  well  tailed, 
and  good  of  their  kind.  At  the  head  of  this  branch  we  found  the 
country  rough  and  impaffablc.  Having  followed  the  courfe  of  the 
river  to  its  origin  we  that  day  returned  to  Manly  Cove,  where  we 
furprifed  two  old  men,.aiv.old  woman,  a  grown-up  girl,  and  thirteen 
children,  ’  in  a  hut.  When  the  children  faw  us  approach,  they  all  ga¬ 
thered  thcmfelves  clofely  together  around  the  girl ;  they  cried,  and 
feemed  much  terrified.  The  old  men  fliewed  fuch  diflike  to  our 
looking  at  them,  that  the  governor  and  the  reft  of  the  party  with¬ 
drew  to  Tome  little  diftance  to  dine.  Some  of  the  children,  on  fijeing 
all  the  party  gone  but  myfelf  and  another  gentleman,  began  to  laugh, 
and  thus  proved  that  their  fears  had  vanifticd.  When  we  joined  the 
reft  of  the  party,  the  old  man  followed  us  in  a  very  friendly  manner, 
and  took  part  of  every  kind  of  provifion  we  had ;  but  he  ate  none 
I  pf  it  in  our  fight. t  The  women  and  children  flood  at  fomc.  diflance, 
sod  beckoned  to  us  when  the  men,  of  whom  tliey  feemed  to  ftand  in 
very  great  dread,  had  turned  their  backs.  <  ^ 

‘  As  foon  as  we  had  dined  and  refrelhcd  ourfclves,  the  governor, 
bybimfclf,  went  down  to  them,  and  diftributed  fomc  prefents  among 
them,  which  foon  gained  their  friend  ih  ip 'and  confidence.  By  thU 
time  fixteen  canoes,  that  were  out  fiihing,^  came  olofe  to  the  fpoc 
where  we  were,  and  there.lay  on' their  paddles,  which  ^cy  mana^d 
with  wonderful  dexterity  and  addrefs  ;  mimicking  us,  and  indulging 
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in  their  own  merriment.  After  many  figns  ^nd  entreaties,  one  of  the 
women  ventured  to  the  governor,  who  was  by  himfelf,  and,  with 
fecmihgly  great  timidity,  took  from  him  feme  fmall  fifhing-lines  and 
hooks ;  articles  which  they  hold  in  great  edimation.  This  made  her 
lefs  fearful ;  and  in  a  little  time  fhc  became  perfectly  free  and  unre- 
ilrainedi  Her  conduft  influenced  many  others,  who  came  on  (horc 
for  what  they  could  procure.  Many  of  them  were  painted  about  the 
head,  breaft,  and  Ihouldeis,  with  fome  white  fubllance.  None  of 
thofe  who  were  thus  ornamented  came  on  Ihore,  till  by  figns  we  made 
them  underftand  that  we  intended  to  olFcr  them  fome  prefents ;  and 
even  then  only  one  of  them  ventured.  To  this  perfon  Lieutenant 
CrefTwell  gave  a  white  pocket  handkerchief,  with  which  Ihe  feemed 
much  pleafed.  Every  gentleman  now  Angled  out  a  female,  and  pre^ 
fentfd  her  with  fome  trinkets,  not  forgetting,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
bellow  gifts  upon  fome  of  her  family,  whom  (he  took  confiderable 
pains  to  make  known,  dell  they  Ihould  fall  into  the  hands  of  fucha^ 
did  not  belong  to  her.  It  was  remarked  that  ail  the  women  and 
children  (an  old  woman  excepted)  had  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
hand  taken  ofF  at  the  fecond  joint;  the  flump  of  which  was  as  well 
covered  as  if  the  operation  had  been  performed  by  a  furgeon. 

‘  -While  we  were^thus  employed  among  the.womcn,  a  body  of  men 
came  out  of  the  woods  with  a  new  canoe,  made  of  cork.  It  was  one 
of  the  bell  we  had  obferved  in  this  country ;  though  it  fell  very  fton 
of  thofe  which  1  have  feen  among  the  American  or  Mufquito-lhorc 
Indians,  who,  in  improvements  of  every  kind,  the  Indians  of  this 
country  are  many  centuries  behind.  The  men  had  alfo  with  then 
fome  new  paddles,  fpears,  and  filh-glgs,  which  they  had  juil  been 
making.  They  readily  Ihcwed  us  the  ufe  of  every  thing  they  had 
with  them.  Indeed  they  always  behave  with  an  apparent  civility 
when  they  fall  in  with  men  that  are  armed ;  but  when  they  meet  per- 
fons  unarmed,  they  feldom  fail  to  take. every  advantage  of  them. 

*  Thofe  females  who  were  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty  did  not 
wear  a  covering ;  but  all  the  female  children,  and  likewife  the  girb, 
wore  a  flight  kind  of  covering  before  them,  made  of  the  fur  of  the 
kangaroo,  twilled  into  threads.  While  we  went  towards  the  party  of 
men  that  came  out  of  the  woods  with  the  new  canoe,  all  the  women 
“  landed,  and  began  to  broil  their  fifli,  of  which  they  had  a  large  quan¬ 
tity.  There  feemed  to  be  no’  harmony  or  hofpitality  among  them. 
However,  the  female  to  whom  I  paid  the  moll  attention  gave  me, 
but  not  until  1  afleed  her  for  it,  fome  of  the  fifh  which  (he  w'as  eat* 
^  ing.  She  had  thrown  it  on  the  fire,  but  it  was  fcarcely  warm. 

-  ■  .  Many  of  the  women  were  flrf^ight,'  well  formed,  and  lively.  My 

companion  continued  to  exhibit  a  number  of  coquettiflt  airs  while  I 
wai»  decorating  her  head,  neck,  and  arms,  with  my  pocket  and 
handkerchiefs,  which  1  tore  into  ribbons,  as  if  defirous  of  multiplyhs 
*  two  prefents  into  fcveral.  Having  nothing  left,  except  the  button} 
qf^roy  coat,  on  her  admiring  them,  I  cut  them  away,  and  with* 
‘  piece  of  tiring  tied  them  round  her  waill. -.Thus  ornamented, 

.  thos  delighted  with  her  new  acquirements,  ’  Ihc  turned  from  me  witk 
'■  a’look  of  incxprefliblc  archnefs. 

•  •  <  Befcr* 


they  returned,  and  were  highly  pleafed  to  fee  the  hawk  prefented  by 
the  governor  to  a  young  girl,  who  appeared  tQ  be  the  daughter  of 
the  moft  dilUnguilhed  amongft  them.^  > 

Having  given  moft  of  the  particulars  in  a  former  number,  and 
added  only  fuch  as  were  either  reprefented  with  flight  differences, 
or  with  more  particul^ity  in  this,  we  (hall  conclude  with  a  few 
general  remarks  on  the  future  profpe^ft  of  the  fettlement. 

It  muft  be  obvious  to  all,  that,  while  the  immenfe  diftanee 
from  the  mother  country  adds  greatly  to  the  expence  of  the  co¬ 
lony,  it  at  the  fame  time  precludes  every  poffibility  of  return  to 
the  convi£Is.  While  the  difficulty  attending  any  intercourfe 
with  the  natives  may  be  thought  to  prevent  the  acquifition  of 
many  conveniencies  which,  by  their  affiftance,  might  be  procured 
with  eafe,  it  has  its  advantages  in  fecuring  the  convifts  from  any 
migration  among  them ;  as  there  cannot,  for  a  cqnfiderable 
time,  be  any  fpecies  of  manufa£lure  produced  by  the  fettlers, 
and  as  there  appears  the  natives  have  no  commodity  to  barter, 
a  mutual  communication  is  of  lefs  confequence.  The  other 
difficulties  are  certainly  numerous,  and  likely  to  be  lafting.  The 
great  fcarcity  of  building  materials;  the. bad  fuccefs  with ^ the 
cattle,  the  grain,  and  the  fmall  fupply  of  water ;  are  likely  to 
increafe  the  number  of  lick,  and  confequently  to  protrait  all 
the  neceffary  bufinefs  of  an  infant  fettlement.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  alfo  that  the  habits  of  fome  of  the  conviits  are  fo  in¬ 
veterate  and  fixed  as  to  have  obliged  the  governor  to  make  a  fa- 
crifice  of  fome  where  every  life  is  of  fuch  confequence.  The 
want  of  any  fpecies  of  wood  that  is  buoyant  prevents  the  build¬ 
ing  of  thole  fmall  craft  which  might  be  fo  ufeful  in  procuring 
fifh;  a  fpecies  of  fuftenance  on  which  the  colonifts  muft  often 
depend  to  preferve  them  from  the  dreadful  effeils  of  feurvy.  And 
it  cannot  but  be  a  melancholy  confideration,  that  while  the  new 
fettlers  are  lifhing  along  the  coaft,  they  are  depriving  the  natives 
of  the  only  means  of  fupport  - with  which  Nature  has  fuppHed 
them.  The  inland  country  affords  none  of  thofe  efculent  fruit 
frees  which,  in  tropical  climates,  fupply  a  grateful  nourilh- 
meht,  and  almoft  without  the  aid  of  cultivation ;  the  animals 
are  fmalj,  and  few  in. number,  the  country  too  much  incum¬ 
bered  with  underwood  to  admit  of  hunting ;  nor  have  the  na- 
.tives  any  means  of  bringing  down  the  larger  birds.  Fern  leaves 
appear  to  be  the  only  vegetable  in  ufe  among  them ;  and  it 
requires  no  argument  to  inew  ho\y  little  nourilhment  can  be 

C  c  4  derived 
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derived  from  fubftantes  fo  fibrous.  Under  thefe  circumftances^ 
the  governor  feems  to  have  adopted  the  mod  judicious  and  hu* 
inane  plans  the  luture  of  his  fituation  could  admit ;  but  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  manv  difficulties  remain  that  muft  be  alto* 
gethcr  infur  mountable  for  a  time.  If,  however,  we  look  to  a 
more  remote  period,  when  the  induftry  of  the  colonifts  (hall 
have  made  the  earth  fubfervient  to  the  wants  of  Nature,  every 
advantage  feems  in  profpe£I  that  can  be  defired.  A  climate  well 
fuited  to  European  conftitutions  i  a  country  too  large  ever  to  be 
completely  peopled,  and  fo  thinly  inhabited  as  to  preclude  any 
apprehenhon  from  the  incurfions  of  the  ill-armed  aborigines ;  a 
permanent  fettlement  in  thofe  tranquil  fea^  which  may  probably 
become  the  annual  refort  of  a  vaft 


ecome  the  annual  refort  of  a  vaft  number  of  £ngli(h  traders, 
and^a  convenient  harbour  for  a  traffic  likely  to  be  eftablilhed 
between  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America  and  Afia.  Thefe  are 
certainly  advantages  well  worth  attention,  and  of  fuch  magni* 
tude  as  may  induce  a  pelitician,  who  views  things  on  a  great 
fcale,  to  overlook  thofe  temporary  difficulties  that  muft  ever  at- 
tend  a, new  and  great  undertaking.  , 


Art^  II.  \€efmons^  by  Hugh  Blair^  D*  D.  F.R.S.  Edink 
ane  of  the  MiniJUrs  of  the  High  Churchy  and  Prof  effor  of  Rhe- 
^^  .toric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Univerjity  of  Edinburgh.  Voi.  IIL 
‘  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Cadell,  London^  Creech,  Edinburgh. 

'  '  f  Concluded,  j 


T 


H  E  two  fucceeding  fermons,  on  Idlcnefs  and  a  Senfe  of  the 
Divine’Prefence,  are  complete  compofitions  of  the  kind; 
but  the  next,  on  Patience,  is,  in  many  refpefts,  more  ftriking 
afid  ‘^hafa6teriftic^of  the  author.  The  following  paflage,  being 
the  leaft  connedfted,  we  have  feledled  it : 


•  I.  Patience  under  provocations.  The  wide  circle  of  human  fa- 
ci^y  is  di verified  by  an  .endlefs  variety  of  charadters,  difpolitions, 
and  paffions.  Uniformity  Is,  in  no  refped,  the  genius  of  the  world. 
Every  man  is  marked  by  fome  peculiarity  which  diftinguiihes  him 
from  another;  and  no  where  can  two  individuals  be  found  who  are 
cxattly,  and  in  all  refpefts,  alike.  Where  fo  much  diverfity  obtains, 
it  cannot  but  happen,  that,  in  the  Intercourfe  which  men  are  obliged 
to  maintain,  their  tempers  (hall  often  be  ill  adjufted  to  that  inter- 
cowrfc;  fhall  jar^and  interfere  with  each  other,,*  Hence,  in  every  fta- 
tionl'the  higheft  as  well  as  the'lowell,,  and  in  every  condition  of  life, 
public,  private,  and  domellic,  occafioos  of  irritation  frequently  arife. 
We  arc  provoked  fometimes  by^riie  folly  and  levity  of  thofe  with 
whom  we  are  connedled;^*  fome^ints  by  their  indificrence  or  negleft; 
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by  the  incivility  of  a  friend,  the  haughtinefs  of  a  fupcrior,  or  the 
infolent  behaviour  of  one  in  lower  ftation.  Hardly  a  day  pafles  with^ 
outfomewhat  or  other  occurring  which  krves  to  ruffle  the  man  of  im¬ 
patient  fpirit.  Of  courfe,  luch  a  man  lives  in  a  continual  fiorm.  He 
l^ows  not  what  it  is  to  enjoy  a  train  of  good  humour.  Servants, 
neighbours,  friends,  fpoule,  and  children,  all,  through  the  unre- 
drained  violence  of  his  temper,  become  fources  of  dilturbance  and 
ve-xatlon  to  him.  In  vain  is  affluence,  in  vain  are  health  and  prof- 

Eerlty.  The  lead  trifle  is  fufficient  to  difeompofe  his  mind  and  poifon 
is  pleafures.  His  very  amufements  are  mixed  with  turbulence  and 
paflion. 

*  i  would  befeech  this  man  to  confider  of  what  fmall  moment  the 
provocations  which  he  receives,  or  at  lead  imagines  himfeJf  to  re¬ 
ceive,  are  really  in  themfelves;  but  of  what  great  moment  he  makes 
them,  by  fuffering  them  to  deprive  him  of  the  poifeflion  of  himfclf. 
1  would  befeech  him  to  confider  how  many  hours  of  happiuefs  he 
throws  away,,  which  a  little  more  patience  would  allow  him  to  ea* 
joy ;  and  how.  much  he  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  moil  infignificant 
perfons  to  render  him  miferable.  ‘  But  who  can  expe^,*  we  hear 
him  exclaim,  *  that  he  is  to  pofTefs  the  infeniibility  of  a  ftone?  -How 
isitpoflible  for  human  nature  to  endure  fo  many  repeated  provoca¬ 
tions?  or  to  bear  calmly  with  fuch  unrcafonable  behaviour?^ — My 
brother!  if  you  can  bear  with  no  in  (lances  of  unrcafonable  beha¬ 
viour,  withdraw  yourfelf  from  the  world.  You  are  no  longer  fit  to 
live  in  it.  Leave  the  intercourfe  of  men.  Retreat  to  the  mountain 
and  the  defert;  or  (hut  yourfelf  up  in  a  cell;  for  iicre,  in  the  midft 
offociety,  offences  muji  come*  You  might  as  well  cxpeft,-when  you 
beheld  a  calm  aimofphere  and  a  clear  Iky,  that  no  clouds  were  ever 
to  rife,  and  no  winds  to  blow,  as  that  your  life  was  long  to  proceed 
without  receiving  provocations  from  human  frailty.  The  carelefg 
and  the  imprudent,  the  giddy  and  the  fickle,  the  ungrateful  and, the 
interefted,  every  where  meet  us.  '1  hey  are  the  briars  and  the  thorns 
with  whicti  the  paths  of  human  life  are  befet.  He  only  who  can 
hold  his  courfe  among  them  with  patience  and  equanimity,  he  who  is 
prepared  to  bear  what  he  mult  exped  to  hapj^en,  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  man. 

'  Did  you  only  preferve  yourfelf  compofed  for  a  moment,  you 
would  perceive  the  inlignificancy  of  molt  of  thofe  provocations  wnich 
you  magnify  \o  highly.  *  When  a  few  funs  more  have  rolled  over  your 
head  the  dorm  will  have,  of  itfelf,  fubflded ;  the  caufe  of  your  pre- 
fent  impatience  and  dilturbance  will  be  utterly  forgotten.  Can  you 
1  not,  then,  anticipate  this  hour  of  talmnefs  to  yourfelf,  and  begin 
to  enjoy  the  peace  which  it  will  certainly  bring  ?  If  others  have 
behaved  improperly,  leave  them  to  their  own.  folly,  without  becom¬ 
ing  the  victim  of  their  capnee,  and  panilhing  yourfelf  on  their  ac¬ 
count. — Patience,  in  this  exercife  of  it,  cannot  be  too  much  Itudicd 
hy  all  wlio  wilh  their  life  to  flow  in  a  fmooth  ilream.  It  is  the  reafoa 
nf  a  man  in  oppofition  to  the  palTion  of  a  child;  it  is  the  enjoy- 
meot  of  peace,  in  oppofition  to  uproar  and  confufion.  •  He  that 
hath  DO  rule  over  his  own  fpirit,  is  like  a  city  chat  is  broken  down, 
^  without  walls/ 
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As  the  obje6l  of  this  fcrmon  is  to  teach  us  a  proper  compofui^ 
under  fuppofed  or  real  misfortunes,  fo  the  fucceeding  one  is  to 
imprefs  us  with  a  decent  moderation  in  the  pofleffion  or  profpeft 
of  affluence.  The  following  paflage  marks  the  Dodlor^s  talent 
at  handling  fubje£ls  altogether  pradiical : 

•  Moderation  in  our  pleafures  is  an  important  cxercife  of  the  vlf. 
tue  which  we  are  now  confidering.  It  is  a*v  invariable  law  of  our 
prefent  condition,  that  every  pleafure  whioi  is  purfued  to  excels 
converts  itfelf  into  poifon.  What  was  intended  for  the  cordial  and 
refrelhment  of  human  life,  through  want  of  moderation,  we  turn 
to  its  banc.  In  all  the  pleafures  of  fenfe  it  is  apparent  that 
only  when  indulged  within  certain  limits  they,  confer  fatif. 
faction.  No  fooncr  do  we  pafs  the  line  which  temperance  has 
drawn  than  pernicious  effeds  come  forward  and  fhew  thcmfelves. 
Could  I  lay  open  to  your  view  the  monuments  of  death,  they  would 
read  a  ledure  in  favour  of  moderation  much  more  powerful  than  any 
that  the  moft  eloquent  preacher  can  give.  You  would  behold  the 
graves  peopled  with  the  vidims  of  intemperance.  You  would  behold 
thofe  chambers  of  darknefs  hung  round  on  every  fide  with  the 
trophies  of  luxury,  drunkennefs,  and  fenfuality;  So  numerous  would 
you  find  thofe  martyrs  of  iniquity,  that  it  may  fafely  be  afferted,  where 
war  or  pellilence  have  flain  their  thoufands,  intemperate  pleafure  has 
llain  its  ten  thoufands. 

*  While  the  want  of  moderation  in  pleafure  brings  men  to  an  un¬ 
timely  grave,  at  the  lame  time,  until  they  arrive  there,  it  purfues 
and  afflids  them  with  evils  innumerable.  To  what  caufe,  fo  much 
as-  to  this,  arc  owing  faded  j^ouih  and  premature  old  age  ;  an  ener- 

.vated  body,  and  an  enfeebled  mind;  together  with  all  that  long 
train  of  difeafes  which  the  indulgence  of  appetite  and  fenfe  have  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  world  ?  Health,  cheerfulnefs,  ‘and  vigour,  arc 
known  to  be  the  offspHng  of  temperance.  I  he  n\an  of  moderation 
brings  to  all  the  natural  and  innocent  pleafures  of  life  that  found,  un¬ 
corrupted  reliih,  which  gives  him  a  much  fuller  enjoyment  of  them 

.  than  the  palled  and  vitiated  appetite  of  the  voluptuary  allows  him 
to  know.  He  culls  the  flower  of  every  allowable  gratification,  with¬ 
out  dwelling  upon  it  until  the  flavour  be  He  talles  the  fweet  of 

every  pleafure,  without  pnrfuing  it  till  the  bitter  dregs  rife  ;  whereas 
the  man  of  oppqfite  charader  dips  fo  deep  that  he  never  fails  to  ftir 
an  impure  and  noxious  fediment,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cup.  In  the  pleafures,  befides,  which  are  regulated  by  moderation, 
thereHs  always  that  dignity  which  goes  along  with  innocence.  No 
man  needs*  to  be  afhamed  of  them.  They  are  confident  with  ho¬ 
nour,  with  the  favour  of  God  and  of  manv  But  the  fenfualifl,  who 
difdains  all  reilraint  in  his  pleafures,  is  odious  in  the  public  eye. 
vices  become  grofs,  his  charader  contemptible,  and  he  ends  in  being 
a. burden  both  to*himfeIf  and  to  fociety.’  r* 

'  Sermcm  the  thirteenth,  on  the  Joy  and  Bitternefs  ,of  the  He^^ 
Is  chiefly  directed  to  us  how  little  acquainted  we  are 
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the  interior  ftate  of  tbofe  whom  we  are  apt  to  look  on  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  happy,  and  how  little  we  know  of  ourfelves  when  we  con¬ 
ceive  the  acquifition  of  wealth  or  any  favourite  objeft  would 
prove  fufficient  to  fecure  us  that  felicity  which,  if  we  would 
rake  a  juft  view  of  our  fituation,  and  lay  afidc  the  reltleffnefs 
that  blinds  us  in  the  eagernefs  of  our  purfuits,  we  fboiUd  proba¬ 
bly  find  already  in  our  power.  Here  our  author  again  difeo- 
vers  his  talent  at  deferibing  the  donieftic  feenes  of  private  life 
with  an  exa£fnefs  that  nluft  be  ftriking,  yet  with  a  dignity  that 
the  familiar  nature  of  the  fubjedt  does  not  at  all  leiTen.  * 

The  next  fermon,  on  Charafters  of  imperfect  Cioodnefs,  is 
taken  from  the  circumftances  and  character  of  the  young  ruler, 
as  deferibed  by  St.  Mark.  This  is  a  fubje£f  peculiarly  fuited  to 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Blair ;  and  though  it  is  not  neceflarv  to  give  any 
proof  of  it,  yet  the  following  pafTage  is  fo  ftriking  that  we  can¬ 
not  but  lay  it  before  our  readers : 

*  Good-nature,  for  inftance,  is  in  danger  of  running  into  that 
unlimited  complaifance  which  affimilates  men  to  the  loofc  manners 
of  chofe  whom  they  find  around  them.  Pliant  and  yielding  in  their 
temper,  they  have  not  force  to  Hand  by  the  decifions  of  their  own 
minds,  with  regard  to  right  and  wrong.  Like  the  animal  which  is 
faid  to  affume  the  colour  of  every  objed  to  which  it  is  applied,  they 
I  lofe  all  proper  charafter  of  their  own,  and  are  formed  by  the  cha- 
rafters  of  thofe  with  whom  they  chance  to  aflociate.  Tlie  mild  arc 
apt  to  fink  into  habits  of  indolence  and  lloth.  The  cheerful  and  gay, 
when  warmed  by  pleafure  and  mirth,  lofe  that  fobriety  and  felf-denial 
which  is  effential  to  the  fuppoit  of  virtue.  Even  modefty  and  fab- 
miffion,  qualities  fo  valuable  in  themfelves,  and  fo  highly  orna¬ 
mental  to  youth,  fonietimes  degenerate  into  a  vicious  timidity ;  a 
timidity  which  re ftrains.  men  from  doing  their  duty  with  firmnefs  ; 
which  cannot  ftand  the  frown  of  the  great,  the  reproach  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  or  even  the  ridicule  and  fnecr  of  the  fcorner. 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  amiable  than  a  conliant  defire  to  pleafe, 
and  an  unwillingnefs  to  offend  or  hurt.  Yet  in  charafters  where  this 
is  a  predominant  feature,  defedls  arc  often  found.  Fond  always  jto 
oblig  *,  and  afraid  to  utter  any  difagreeable  truth,  fuch  petfons  arc 
fometixes  led  lo  diffemble.  Their  love  of  truth  is  facrificed  to  their 
love  of  pieafiug  Their  fpccch  and  their  manners  affume  a  ffudted 
courtefy.  You  cannot  always  depend  on  their  fmile;  nor,  when 
they  promife,  be  fure  of  the  pcrforinai*ce  They  mean  and  intend 
well ;  but  the  good  intention  is  temporary.  Like  wax,  they  yield 
ctfily  to  every  impreffion;  and  the  tranfient  friendfhip  contrafted 
with  one  perfon,  is  effaced  by  the  next.  Undiftinguilhing  defire  to 
oMige  often  proves,  in  the  prefent  ffate  of  human  things,  a  dangerous 
habit.  1'hey  who  cannot,  on  many  occafions,  give  a  firm  and  ffeady 
denial,  or  who  cannot  break  off  a  connexion  which  has  been  haftily 
tnd  improperly  formed,  ftand  on  the  brink  of  many  mifehiefs.  They 
be  fenced  by  the  corrupting,  enfnared  by  the  artful,  betrayed 
S  by 
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by  thofc  In  whom  they  had  placed  their  truft. }  Unrurplcloui  them'* 
felvcs,  they  were  flattered  with  the  belief  of  having  many  friends 
around  tiiem.  ^  £lated  with  fanguine  hopes  and  cheerful  fpirits,  they 
reckoned  that  ‘  to-morrow  would  be  as  this  day,  and  more  abur.d^t 
Injudicious  liberality  and  thoughtlefs  profufion  a^  the  confequence, 
until,  in  the  end,  the  ftreights  to  which  they  are  feduced  bring  them 
into  mean  or  di (honourable  courfes.  Through  innocent,  but  un. 
guarded  weaknefs,  and  from  want  of  the  feverer  virtues,  they  are,  in 
procefs  of  time,  betrayed  into  downright  crimes.  ^  Such  may  be  the 
conclufion  of  thofe,  who,  like  the  young  ruler  before  us,  with 
many  amiable  and  promifing  difpofitions,  had  begun  their  career  in 
life. 

?  ^  Ilf.  Such  perfons  are  not  prepared  :for  fuflaining,  with  pro^ 
priety  and  dignity,  the  diltrefles  to  which  our  ilate  is  liable.  1  hey 
were  equipped  for  the  feafon  of  funlbine  and  ferenity ;  but  when  the 
ficy  is  overcaft,  and  the  days  of  darknefs  come,  their  feeble  mipds  are 
delHtute  of  (belter,  and  ill  provided  for  defence.  Then  is  the  time 
when  more  hardy  qualities  are  required ;  when  courage  muft  face 
danger,  conflancy  fupport  pain,*  patience  poiTefs  itfelf  in  the  midil 
of  difeouragements,  magnanimity  difplay  its  contempt  of  threatenings: 
If  thofe  high  virtues  be  altogether  flrangers  to  the  mind,  the  mild 
and  gentle  will  certainly  fink  under  the  .torrent  of  difafters. — The 
ruler  in  the  text  could  plead  that  his  behaviour  to  others,  in  the 
courfe  of  focial  life,  had  been  unexceptionable.  So  far  the  reiiec. 
tion  on  his  condudl  would  afford  him  comfort  amidfl  adverfity.*  But 
no  man  is  without  failings.  In  the  deje^ng  feafon  of  trouble  it  will 
occur  10  every  one  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  frequent  tranfgrelTion; 
that  much  of  what  ought  to  have  been  done  was  negle^ed ;  and  that 
much  of  what  has  been  done  had  better  have  been  omitted.  In  fuch 
fituations,  when  a  thoufand  apprehenfions  arife  to  alarm  confcience, 
nothing  is  able  to  quiet  its  uneafinefs,  except  a  well-grounded  truflin 
the  mercy  and  acceptance  of  Heaven.  It  is, firm  religious  principle, 
a^ing  upon  a  manly  and  enlightened  mind,  that  gives  dignity  to 
the  charader,  and  compufure  to  the  heart,  under  all  the  troubles  cf 
the  world.  I'his  enables  the  brave  and  virtuous  man  with  fuccefi 
to  buffet  the  fiorm  ;  while  he,  who  liad<once  fparkled  in  fociety  wiih 
all  the  charms  of  gay  vivacity,  and  had  been  the  delight  of  every 
circle  in  which  he  was  engaged,  remains  difpirited,  overtyhelmec, 
and  annihilated,  in  th'^  evil  day.’  ^ 

Wc  have  next  an  admirable  fermon  on'  the  Lord’s  Supper  as 
a  Preparation  for  Death,  in  which  we  are  taught,  not  that  its 
adminifiration  ihould  be  deferred  to  a  period  when  the  mind  is 
unfitted  for  a  general  retrofpeit  of  paft  life,  and  a  determination 
in  future  to  avoid  offences,  and,  abovc.iallj  for  that  lively  par¬ 
ticipation  of  a  genial  Chriltian  feflival  j  but,  by  a  frequent  com¬ 
munion  during  health,  to  frame  our  mind  and  general  conduct 
jn  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  always^prepared  for  our  latter  end. 

The  fermon  on  the  Ufe  and  Abuie  of  the  World  exhibits  that 
cheerful  view  of  Chriliianity  which  we“  are  happy  to  find  is 
making  its  way  into  the  northern  part  of  our  ifland : 

^  It 
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<  It  Is  natural  to  begin  with  obferving  that  the  ChrllUan  is  here 
fuppofed  to  *  afc  the  world  by  which  wc  mafl  certainly  underftand 
the  apodle  to  mean,  maintaining  intercouri'e  and  connexion  with  the 
world;  living  in  It  as  one  of  the  members  of  human  focicty  ;  afluni- 
ing  that 'rank  which  belongs  to  his  ilation.  No  one  can  bo  faid  to 
‘  ufc  the  world^  who  lives  not  thus.  Hence  it  follows  that  fequcJlra?* 
tion  from  the  world  is  no  part  of  Caridian  duty ;  and  it  appears 
ftrange  that  even  among  thofe  who  approve  not  of  monadic  confine* 
xnent,  feclufion  from  the  plcafures  of  lociety  (hould  have  been  fome* 
times  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  charafter  of  a  religious  man# 
They  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  bed  fervants  of  God,  who,  con- 
fccrating  their  time  to  the  exercifes  of  devotion,  mingle  lead  in  the 
ordinary  commerce  of  the  world;  and  efpecially  who  abdain  mod 
rigidly  from  all  that  has  the  appearance  of  amufement.  But  how 
pious  and  fincere  foever  the  intentions  of  fuch  perfons  may  be,  they 
certainly  take  not  the  propered  method,,  either  for  improving  them* 
felvcs,  or  for  advancing  religion  among  others;  for  this  is  not  ufing 
the  world,  but  rclinquidiing  it.  Indcad  of  making  the  light  of  a 
good  example  ihine  with  ufeful  fplendour  throughout  the.  circle  of 
fociety,  •  they  confine  it  within  a  narrow  compafs.  According  to  the 
metaphor  employed  by  our  Saviour,  after  the  *  candle  is  lighted, 
they  put  it  under  a  bulhel.V.  Indcad  of  recommending  religion  to  the 
world,  they  exhibit  it  under  the  forbidding  afpeft  of  unnecefTary  au» 
ftcrity.  Indead  of  employing  their  influence  to  regulate  and  temper 
the  plcafures  of  the  world  by  a  moderate  participation  of  thofe*  that 
are  innocent,  they  deliver  up  all  the  entertainments  of  fociety  into  the 
bands  of  the  loofe  and  giddy.*  i 

In  deferibing  the  conduit  of  the  abufers  of  the  world,  how 
beautifully  does  the  Dodtor  avail  himfelf  of  that  apoftrophe  of 
Cicero,  when,  feemlng  only  to  bint  at  Catiline’s  private  vices ; 
‘  I  (hall  not  infift  on  the  lofs  of  reputation,  the  waite  of  for-^ 
‘  tune,  the  broken  health  and  debilitated  frame,'  &c.  ^  •  i> 

The  remaining  fermons  are  on  Extremes  of  religious  and 
moral  Conduft — on  fcoffing  at  Religion— on  the  Creation  of 
the  World — on  the  Diflbliition  of  the  World.  There  are  many 
ftriking  paflages  in  each  of  thefe,  which,  if  wc  had  made  lefs  free 
with  others,  we  would  willingly  lay  before  our  readers. '  The 
two  laft  are  on  fubjeifs  fomewhat  difFerent  from  what  Dr.  Blait 
has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in,  and  difeover  the  variety  of  hU  ta¬ 
lents’ in  compolition. 

As  a  new  edition  of  this  valuable  volume  will  probably  be 
foon  wanted,  we  would  take  the  liberty  of  fuggefting  a  few  al¬ 
terations  in  it..  We  Ihould  have  palled’  over  a  provincial  pe¬ 
culiarity  or  two  from  any  writer  but  Dr.  Blair ;  but  we  are  apt 
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to  expert  every  thing  pcrfedl:  from  his  hand.  In  page  56  we 
read,  ‘  rhere  we  would  fee  a  difconfolate  family/  Page  54^ 
^  The  recollection  of  the  paft  is  only  as  far  of  moment  as  it 
*  afts.® 

The  fermon  on  SenfiSility  partakes,  in. general,  too  much  of 
the  modern  tafte  for  efteeming  nothing  fo  highly  as  what  is 
.  ufually  called  ^oodnejs  of  heart.  We  are  not  pleafed  with  a 
thrafeology  which  is  leldom  underftood,  and  too  often  mifapplied, 
Where  we  have  reafon  to  believe  the  difpofition  is  good,  where 
this  fhews  itfelf  by  a  foftnefs  of  temper,  gentlenefs  of  manner, 
an  eager  anxiety  to  relieve  the  wants  of  others,  and' a  tender- 
nefs  to  their  failings ;  it  becomes  us  to  overlook  a  number  of 
errors  in  conduct  which  may  fpring  from  thefe  very  fources,  or 
at  leaft  may  be  rhe  necefi'ary  attendants  on  that  warmth  of  paffion 
which  difeovers  itfelf  in  the  exercife  of  thefe  amiable  duties. 
But  we  fhould  not  have  cxpeCled  Dr.  Blair  to  teach  us  that 
any  fource  of  good  aCtions  could  be  more  pure  than  that  of 
religion  :  . 

•  By  others  thefe  ofHces  are  difeharged  folely  from  a  principle  of 
duty.  They  are  men  of  cold  afFeftions,  and  perhaps  of  an  interellcd 
charafter.  But,  overawed  by  a  fenfe  of  religion,  and  convinced  that 
they  are  bound  to  be  beneficent,  they  fulfil  the  courfc  of  relative  du¬ 
ties  with  regular  tenor.  Such  men  ad  from  confcicnce  and  prin- 
ciplc;  fo  far  they  do  well,  and  are  worthy  of  praife.  They  afliH 
their  friends,  they  give  to  the  poor,  they  do  juftice  to  all.  But  what 
a  different  complexion  is  given  to  the  fame  aftions,  how  much  higher 
flavour  do  they  acquire,  when  they  flowTrom  the  fenfibiliiy  of  a 
feeling  heart  ?  If  one  be  not  moved  by  affedion,  even  fuppofing 
him  influenced  by  principle,  he  will  go  no  farthCT  than  Arid  prin¬ 
ciple  appears  to  require  j  he  will  advance  flowly  and  reludantly^ 
As  it  is  juftice,  not  generofity,  which  impels  him,  he  will  often  feci 
.  as  a  tafk  what  he  is  required  by  confcicnce  to  perform.* 

We  cannot  help  thinking  this  paragraph  in  many  refpeds 
unguarded ;  it  would  feem  to  intimate  there  were  motives  of 
virtue  depending  on  the  peculiarity  of  a  conftitution,  and  yet 
more  praife  worthy  than  thofe  of  religion  :  while  the  laft  fentence 
too  much  refembles  the  objedi enable  paffage  in  a  popular  comedy. 
It  is  true  the  latter  part  of  the  fermon  contains  many  judicious 
oblcrvations  againft  making  the  affedatlon  of  fenfibility  an  ex- 
cufe  for  many  failings,  arid  even  vices  j  but,  incur  opinion,  thefe 
are  not  fufficient  to  do  away  the  bad  conftrudion  that  feme  may 
put  on  the  palTage  we  have  quoted. 

Upon  the  whole,  when  we  confider  how  much  valuable  matter 
is  contained  in  thefe  fermons,  we  are  only  furprifed  nothing  clfe 
objedionable  fhould  occur  in  them ;  and  we  recommend  the  vo¬ 
lume  with  great  fincerity  to  readers  of  every  defeription. 
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Though  this  poem  is  evidently  the  produ^Stion  of  a  vo¬ 
tary  of  the  mufes,  it  (hews  much  more  reading  than  genius, 
and  more  judgment  than  fancy.  As  a  critic,  the  author  has 
much  merit,  but  is  extremely  deficient  in  filling  up  his  piece ; 
his  attempts  at  imagery  often  fail,  and  his  allufions  are  frequently 
obfeure.  In  the  courfe  of  the  piece  the  .principal  Engli(h  poets 
are  pourtrayed  in  a  chronological  order,  and  their  fuccefE on 
traced  from  the  firft  introdudtion  of  rhyme.  The  druid  and 
minftrel  are  well*  enough  deferibed.  After  thefe  the  old  bards 
are  hinted  at.  Chaucer^s  name  gives  an  opportunity  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  tbiirnameht,  in  which  our  author  fucceeds  happily 
enough.  Spenfer  follows;  and  after  him  Milton,  who  is  de¬ 
feribed  with  much  force  and  judgment.'  Shakefpeare  next  ap¬ 
pears,  the  account  of  whom  being  (hort,  we  (hall  pVefent  it  to 
our  readers : 

•  But  view,  defeending  on  the  plain. 

In  thunder,  lightning,  and  in  rain;  n  , 

/  On  winds  that  fcowl  the  blafted  heath. 

Like  Nature's  univerfal  death ! 

♦,;t,  The  death- voic’d  owlet  flits  by  day 
4  ,  Before  the  witches’ murky  way : 

Around  the  cauldron  fee  them  toil. 

Intent  the  virtuous  deed  to  foil ! 

Charming  the  air  with  witching  found, 

-  Thrice  they,  dance  their  my  flic  round  ! 

'  From  where  the  honied  bee  delights, 

.  ,  See  Ariel  lead  his  loaded  (prices.  ,, 

From  cowflip  bell,  a  fairy  dome ; 

From  dewy  blo(rom>  fragrant  home  ! 

}  "  j?  In  hills,  in  (landing  lakes,  in  groves,  ^ 

The  elves  confefs  their  tender  loves.  ' 

r  In  moony  radiance  as  they  meet,  ^ 
u‘jl  i  U’er  fands  ^they  trip  with  prindefs  feet ;  ^ . 

^  Or  pluck  the  wings  from  butterflies,^ 

-  To  fan  moon-beams  from  deeping  eyes. 

The  jclf,  the  hag,  own  Shakefpeare’s  band. 


Bu^fcorn  the  pow'r  of  other  wand!’  /  , 

.Hv  n  .  u  *  I  i»  .  .  n 

4  — 

■fWe  fliall  pafs  over  many  others  deferibed  with  equal,  or  per¬ 
haps  greater  force,  to  make  room  for  the  following  as^a  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  modem  bards : 

•  T  *,  rooT?  *han  tenfold  night  around!  ,,  v.  ,  ,  ... 
Hark!  the  death-bell’*  iron  found ! 

What 
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What  mental  fpedbes  gleam  along, 

Af  rolls  th’ impetuous  midnight  fong! 

A  taper  (hades  the  fable  gloom. 

The  living  poet’s  groaning  tomb. 

The  bell  llrikes  one !  An  awful  knell» 

In  Sorrow's  cave  who  lonely  dwell. 

Behold,  who  dare !  the  gates  unfold. 

The  future  fate,  and  death,  that  hold ! 

Along  whofe  gall’ries  Terror’s  hands 
Lift  on  high  the  flaming  brands ; 

While  fick’ning  Hope  turns  pale  with  fear, . 

As  Hell’s  loud  (hrieks  invade  her  ear ! 

She  falls!  (he  finks!  the  trembling  air 
Clofes — and  hides  the  dreadful  whe  R 1 ! 

‘  But,  when  Young  paints  Heav’n’s  bllfsful  courts. 
And  to  the  virtuous  deed  exhorts ; 

The  fymphonies  of  choral  (kies. 

From  Raphael’s  golden  lyre  that  rife, 

And  twice  ten  thbufand  gates  thrown  wide, 

Burfting  glories  in  a  tide ; 

Fnrapt  I  hear !  the  heav’n  defery ; 

1  hear — and,  how  I  long  to  die  I* 


Hammond,  Collins,  Otway,  Gray,  and  Chatterton,  fucccedi 
among  whom  Collins  and  Gray  (hinc  pre-eminent.  The  poem 
clofes  a  little  abruptly,  for  which  the  author  apologizes  in  his 
preface.  By  this  we  conceive  he  modeftly  waits  the  ilTue  of  the 
prefent  performance  before  he  ventures  a  fecond  flight  to  Par- 
naflTus.  We  can  only  fay  we  have  not  a  doubt  of  his  fuccefs  in 
a  new  undertaking,  or  if  he  (hould  think  proper  to  give  a  finKh- 
ing  ftrokc  to  the  prefent. 


Art.  IV.  Sermonsy  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Logarty  F.R.  S.  Edin* 
one  of  the  Miniji'ers  of  Leith.  '  8vo..  6s'.  Bell  and  Bradfutc, 
Edinburgh;  Robinfons,  London.  1790. 


pofthumous  volume  .before  us  has  rare  and  ftrikingme- 
^  rits ;  but,  from  its  being  pofthumous,  thefe  merits  arc  ac¬ 
companied  with  confidcrablc  defefts. 

It  is  evident  the  difeourfes  were  never  intended  for  publication 
by  the  author.  It  is  alfo  evident  that  he  was  indolent  at  times, 
and  did  not  write  up  to  his  powers,  contenting  himfelf  with 
producing,  what  was  at  hand,  rather  than  (eeking  what  was  beft, 
and  what  he  could  have  given.  His  indolence  induced  him  oc- 
caiionally  to  infert  amongft  his  owm  compofition  matter  bor¬ 
rowed  from  others.-  How  fiir  his  editors  were  to  blame  in  al¬ 


lowing  this  borrowed  matter  to  remain,  we  (hall  not  determine ; 
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but  we  will  fay  that  plagiarlfm  is  not  to  be  reckoned  amongft 
the  beauties  of  compofition,  and  muft  therefore  be  detrimental 
to  every  work.  When  we  difeov^  r  it  in  the  volume  before  us, 
room  is  left  to  conclude  that  it  is  more  frequent  than  will  be 
found  upon  a  careful  perufal.  Prejudiced  in  the  beginning, 
many  readers  will  judge  that  the  writer  muft  have  been  poor 
who  fubmitted  to  borrow;  and  will  hardly  take  time  to  difeover 
that  what  belongs  to  the  author  is  fiiperior  to  what  is  foreign, 
and  that  he  has  improved  what  he  has  adopted.  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  unpromifing  appearances,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
our  own  impreflions,  wc  muft  pronounce  that  the  volume  will  be 
generally  read  and  approved. 

The  compofition  of  the  author  is  every  where  excellent ;  its 
leading  charafteriftics  are  ftrength,  elegance,  and  fimplicity. 
The  formation  of  his  fentences  appears  the  moft  inartificial, 
though  at  the  fame  time  it  will  be  found  to  be  ftriftly  corred. 
But  the  manner,  amidft  all  its  beauties,  is,  on  the  firft  perufal, 
totally  forgot  in  the  enjoyment  the  reader  feels  from  the  fenti- 
ment. 

The  two  firft  fermons,  ‘  On  the  Influence  of  religious  In- 
ftitutions,’  and  ‘  On  the  Duty  of  ferving  the  Lord  with  Fer¬ 
vour,^  though  good,  are  in  the  volume  comparatively  inferior. 
But  the  third,  ‘  On  early  Piety, ^  is  a  compofition  highly  ex¬ 
cellent;  every  fentence  of  it  gives  pleafure,  ail  is  fweet,  beauti¬ 
ful,  pathetic,  and  chafte.  what  can  feldom  be  faid  of  fimilar 
compofitions,  no  reader  of  tafte  can  read  it  without  regretting 
its  fliortnefs.  Take  the  firft  head  as  an  example  : 

*  Let  me  exhort  you  now,  in  the  days  of  youth,  to  remember 
your  Creator,  from  your  being  as  yet  uncorrupted  by  the  world. 

‘  Although  both  feripture  and  experience  teftify  that  man  is  fallen, 
and  that  our  nature  is  .corrupted,  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  our 
carfieft  pailions  are  on  the  fide  of  virtue,  and  that  the  good  feed 
fprings  before  the  tares.  Malice  and  envy  are  yet  ftrangers  to  your 
bofom.  Covetoufnefs,’that  root  of  evil,  hath  not  yet  fprung  up  in 
your  heart;  the  felfifti,  the  wrathful,  and  the  licentious  paffions, 
bavc  not  yet  obtained  dominion  over  you.  The  modefty  of  nature, 
the  great  guardian  of  virtue,  is  not  feduced  from  its  poft.  You 
would  blufti,  even  in  fecret,  to  do  a  deed  of  diflionefty  and  fliame.  * 
High  fentiments  of  honour  and  of  probity  expand  the  foul.  The 
colour  comes  into  the  cheek  at  the  fmallefl  apprehenfion  of  blame ; 
tbc  ready  lightning  kiiidles  in  the  eye  at  the  leaft  appearance  of 
treachery  and  falfehood.  Hence,  fays  our  Lord  to  his  followers,  un- 
iefs  you  become  as  a  chiid,'*unlefs  you  aflume  the  candour,  the  in-  " 
nocence,  and  the  puritj^,  of  children,  you  cannot  enter  into  the 
Idngdom  of  God.  Therefore,  whilft  you  are  yet  an  offering  fit  for^ 
beaven,  prefent  yourfdves  at  his  altar,  devote  yourfelves  to  his  fer-'  . 
''ice.  *  How  beautiful  and  becoming  does  it  appear  for  young  perfons?' 
ft  IT ^  V  a  D  d  newly 
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newly  arrived  in  this  city  of  God,  to  remember  the  end  for  which 
they  were  fent  into  it,  and  to  devote  to  their  Maker’s  fervice  the 
fir  11  and  the  belt  of  their  days  ?  When  they  are  in  the  prime  of 
youth  and  of  health,  when  the  mind  is  untainted  with  aflual  guilt, 
and  alive  to  every  generous  impreflion,  to  confecrate  to  religion  the 
vernal  flower  of  life  ?  The  virgin  innocence  of  the  mind  is  a  facri. 
fice  more  acceptable  to  the  Almighty  than  if  we  fhould  come  before 
him  with  the  cattle  upon  a  thoufand  hills,  and  with  ten  thoufand  ri. 
vers  of  oil.  If  there  be  joy  in  heaven  over  a  great  and  aged  finner 
that  repenteth,  how  pleafiug  a  fpedtacle  will  it  be  to  God,  to  angels, 
and  to  the  fpirits  of  juft  men  made  perfed,  to  behold  a  perfon  io 
the  critical  fcafon  of  life'  acquit  hiralelf  gloripufly,  and,  dcfpifing 
the  allurements,  the  deceitful  and  tranfitory  pleafures  of  fin,  chooli 
for  himfelf  that  better  part  which  (hall  never  he  taken  away  ? 

‘  Dare  then,  O  youn^  man,  to  remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth ;  have  the  courage  to  be  good  oetimes.  Beware  of 
falling  into  the  ufual  fnare  of  the  inexperienced ;  beware  of  thinking 
that  you  have  time  enough  to  be  religious,  and  for  that  reafon  may 
defer  the  work  of  your  falvation  to  maturer  age,  when,  as  you 
fooliflily  imagine,  ferioufnefs  ^nd  fanflity  will  come  rf  their  own 
accord.  In  anfwer  to  this,  let  me  a(k  you,  my  friends.  How  often 
have  you  obferved  time  reform  any  one?  Did  time  reform  Saul! 
Did  time  reform  Ahab  ?  Did  time  reform  Jezebel  ?  On  the  contrary, 
did  they  not  grow  bolder  in  wickednefs  ?  You  generally,  indeed, 
obferve  a  greater  decency  in  maturer  age.  The  ebullition  of  youth 
IS  then  fpent,  its  turbulence  is  over ;  but  too  often,  1  am  afraid,  the 
wild  paflions  have  only  given  place  to  an  external  fobriety,  whilH 
the  heart  is  as  far  from  God,  and  as  carnal  as  ever.  If  you  fufped 
this  to  be  a  hafty  decifton,  examine  what  pafles  in  the  world.  Do 
you  not  obferve  great  part  of  men  in  the  decline  of  life  as  earthly- 
minded  as  before  ?  The  padion  for  pleafure  has  indeed  abated,  but 
the  love  of  lucre,  the  moft  fordid  of  all  pal&ons,  hath  come  into  its 
place.  If  fuch  perfons  have  any  regret  for  their  paft  life,  it  is  only 
becaufe  it  h  pajf.  Even  then,  they  look  with  envy  upon  the  gay  and 
the  flonrifhing  ftatc  of  the  young.  With  what  joy  and  triumph  do 
they  talk  over  the  exceffes  of  their  early  days,  and  feem  to  renew 
their  age  in  the  contemplation  of  their  youthful  follies  ?  Alas !  my 
friends.  Is  not  God  the  Lord  of  all  your  time  ?  Is  there  one  of  your 
days  which  doth  not  pertmn  to  him  ?  Why  would  you  then  take  the 
flower  of  life,  and  make  it  an  offering  to  the  enemy  of  fouls  ?  h 
your  time  top  long  to  be  all  employed  in  the  fervice  of  God  ?  h 
the  prime  of  your  days  too  precious  to  be  devoted  to  heaven  ?  And 
will  you  only  referve  to  your  Maker  the  refufe  of  life ;  the  leavings 
of  the  world  and  the  fiefh  ?  If  you  would  fpeak  it  out,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  your  heart  is  this :  That,  whilft  /ou  are  good  for  any  thing, 
you  will  mind  the  world  and  its  pleafures;  that  you  will  crown  your- 
felves  with  rofe-buds,  befbie  they  are  witliered,  and  let  no  flower  of 
the  fpring  pafs  away ;  but  if  at  any  time  the  world  (hall  forfake  yooi 
‘  if  your  paflion  for  pleafore  (ball  have  Itft  ^oii,  you  will  then  f^ 
the  comforts  of  religion ;  any  part  of  your  cone,  you  think,  is  good 
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Dr.  Youngs  indeed,  in  his  grave  poetic  work  prefents  the 
fubjcdt  pretty  much  in  thefe  views ;  and  poffibly  our  author  may 
have  got  the  hint  from  this  work.  His  knowledge  of  poetry 
in  general,  and  his  relifli  for  its  higheft  beauties,  are  every  where 
confpicuous.  The  third  head  of  this  fermon  is  beautiful : 

^  Confider  the  change  which  death  introduces.  Man  was  made 
after  the  image  of  God ;  and  the  human  form  divine,  the  feat  of 
fo  many  heavenly  faculties,  graces,  and  virtues,  exhibits  a  temple 
not  unworthy  of  its  Maker.  Men,  in  their  collcdlive  capacity,  and 
united  as  nations,  have  difplayed  a  wide  field  of  exertion  and  of 
glory.  The  globe  hath  been  covered  with  monuments  of  their 
power,  and  the  voice  of  hiilory  tranfmits  their  renown  from  one  ge¬ 
neration  to  another.  But  when  we  pafs  from  the  living  world  to  the 
dead,  what  a  fad  pidure  do  we  behold  !  The  fall  and  defolation  of 
human  nature ;  the  ruins  of  man  ;  the  duft  and  alhes  of  many  gene¬ 
rations  fcattered  over  the  earth.  The  high  and  the  low,  the  mighty 
and  the  mean,  the  king  and  the  cottager,  lie  blended  together  with- 
out  any  order.  The  worm  is  the  companion,  is  the  filler  of  him  who 
thought  himfelf  of  a  difierent  fpecies  from  the  reft  of  mankind.  A 
few  feet  of  earth  contain  the  afhes  of  him  who  conquered  the  globe; 
the  lhadows  of  the  long  night  ftretch  over  all  alike;  the  monarch 
of  diforder,  the  great  leveller  of  mankind,  lays  all  on  the  bed  of 
clay  in  equal  meannefs.  In  the  courfe  of  time,  the  land  of  defola¬ 
tion  becomes  Hill  more  defolate  ;  the  things  that  were  become  as  if 
they  had  never  been  ;  Babylon  is  a  ruin  ;  her  heroes  are  duft ;  not  a 
trace  remains  of  the  glory  that  ftione  over  the  earth,  and  not  a 
ftonc  to  tell  where  the  mailer  of  the  world  Js  laid.  Such,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  is  the  humiliating  afpeft  of  the  tomb :  but  let  us  take  a  nearer 
view  of  the  houfe  appointed  for  all  living.  Man  fets  out  in  the 
morning  of  his  day,  high  in ‘hope,  and  elated  with  joy.  The  moll 
important  objedls  to  him  are  the  companions  of  his  journey.  They 
fet  out  together  in  the  career  of  life,  and,  after  many  mutual  en¬ 
dearments,  walk  hand  in  hand  through  the  paths  of  childhood  and  of 
youth,  it  is  with  a  giddy  recolledion  we  look  back  on  the  pail, 
when  we  confider  the  number  and  the  value  of  thofc  whom  unforefeen 
difafter  and  the  hand  of  deftiny  hath  fwept  from  our  fide.  Alas!  when 
the  awful  mandate  comes  from  on  high  concerning  men,  to  change 
the  countenance,  and  to  fend  them  away,  what  fad  fpeftacles  do 
they  become !  The  friends  whom  we  knew,  and  valued,  and  loved; 
our  companions  in  the  path  of  life;  the  partners  of  our  tender  hours, 

•  with  whom  we  took  fwcet  counfel,  and  walked  in  company  to  the 
houfe  of  God,  have  palTed  to  the  land  of  forgetfulnefs,  and  have  no 
more  connexion  with  the  living  world.  Low  lies  the  head  that  was 
once  crowned  with  honour.  Silent  is  the  tongue  to  whofe  accents 
we  furrendered  the  foul,  and  to  whofe  language  of  friendftiip  and 
afFedion  we  wiflied  to  liften  for  ever,  fieamlefs  is  the  eye,  and 
clofed  in  night,  which  looked  ferenity,  and  fweetnefs,  and  love.  The 
face  that  was  to  us  as  the  face  of  an  angel  is  mangled  and  deformed; 
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the  heart  that  glowed  with  the  pureft  fire,  and  beat  with  tlic  beft 
aifeftions,  is  now  become  a  clod  of  the  valley. 

«  But  (hall  it  always  continue  fo  ?  If  a  man  die,  (hall  he  live  again ! 
There  is  hojpe  of  a  tree  if  it  be  cut  down ;  but  man  giveth  up  the 
ghoft,  and  where  is  he  ?  Has  the  breath  of  the  Almighty,  which 
animated  his  frame,  vanilhed  into  the  air  ?  Is  he  who  tnumphed  in 
the  hope  of  immortality  inferior  to  the  worm,  his  companion  in  the 
tomb?  Will  light  never  rife  on  the  long  night  of  the  grave  ?  Docs 
Ae  mighty  flood  that  has  fwept  away  the  nations  and  the  ages,  ebb 
to  flow  no  more  ?  Have  the  wife  and  the  worthy,  the  pious  and  the 
pure,  the  generous  and  the  juft,  the  great  and  the  good,  the  excellent 
onosof  the  earth,  who  from  age  to  age  have  (hone  brighter  than  all 
iheftars  of  heaven,  withdrawn  into  the  (hade  of  annihilation,  and  fee 
in  darknefs  to  rife  no  more  ?  No.  While  *  the  duft  returns  to  the 
earth  as  it  was,  the  fpirit  (hall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it.*  Life 
and  immortality  are  brought  to  light  by  the  gofpel  of  Chrift.  ^  We 
know  that  if  our  earthly  houfe  of  this  tabernacle  were  diflblved,  we 
have  a  building  of  God,  an  houfe  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  In 
the  heavens.* 

Mr.  Logan  is  not  the  firft  who  has  endeavoured  to  fhew  the 
fuperior  clearnefs  of  the  light  of  the  gofpel  refpefting  immor¬ 
tality,  by  ftating  a  contrail  (as  in  Sermon  VII.)  betwixt  the 
tomb  of  nature  and  the  tomb  of  Chrift ;  the  eloquent  Saurin 
has  adopted  this  idea;  and  we  think  our  author  riiTes  by  a  com- 
parifon  of  the  pafTages.  * 

The  eighth  fermon,  ^  On  a  particular  Providence,*  although 
a  good  one,  is  not  pre-eminently  fo.  Philofophical  refearch 
feems  not  to  have  been  the  author’s  fort.  It  is  in  the  illuftra- 
tions  of  prafliical  and  devotional  fubjeils  that  his  peculiar  talents 
find  their  chief  difplay. 

The  ninth  fermon,  ‘  On  the^ath  of  the  Juft/  &c.  again  re¬ 
minds  us  that  the  fermons  are  pofthumous,  and,  rnany  of  them 
at  lead,  not  intended  for  publication.  In  this  fermon^ we  meet 
with  three  fliort  pafTages  that  are  mere  tranferipts  from  Dr.  Seed 
on  the  fame  text.  The  plan  of  the  fermon  is  different  from  that 
of  Seed’s,  and  the  difeourfe  itfelf  is,  in  our  opinion,  fuperior 
to  the  compofition  of  that  eloquent  preacher. 

The  following  pafTage  marks  well  our  author’s  manner.  He 
is  fpeaking  of  the  pleafures  arifing  from  progreffive  virtue : 

*  How  pleafant  will  it  be  to  mark  the  foul  thus  moving  forward  in 
the  brightnefs  of  its  courfe  ?  In  the  fpring,  who  does  not  love  to 
maik  the  progrefs  of  nature ;  the  flower  unfolding  into  beauty,  the 
fruit  coming  forward  to  maturity,  the  fields  advancing  to  the  pride 
ofharvei,  and  the  months  revolving  into  the  perfeft  year  ?  Who 
^sshot  love,  in  the  human  fpecies,  to  obferve  the  progrefs  to  raatu- 
nty;  the  infant  by  degrees  growing  up  to  man  ;  the  young  idea  bc- 
to  (hoot,  and  the  embryo  charafter  beginning  to  unfold.  But 
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if  thefe  things  affeA  us  with  delight;  if  the  profpefl  of  external  n|. 
ture  in  its  progrefs,  if  the  flower  unfolding  into  beauty,  if  the  fruit 
coming  forward  to  maturity,  if  the  infant  by  degrees  growing  up  to 
man,  and  the  embryo  character  beginning  to  unfold,  aiFe^l  us  with 

!>learurable  fenfaiions,  how  much  greater  delight  will  it  afibrd  to  ob- 
erve  the  progrefs  of  this  new  creation,  the  growth  of  the  foul  in  the 
graces  of  the  divine  life,  good  refolutions  ripening  into  good  a&ions, 
good  actions  leading  to  confirmed  habits  of  virtue,  and  the  new  na¬ 
ture  advancing  from  the  fijft  lineaments  of  virtue  to  the  full  beauty 
of  holinefs !  Thefe  are  plcafures  tliat  time  will  not  take  away.  While 
the  animal  fpirits  fail,  and  the  joys  which  depend  upon  the  livelinefs 
of  the  palfions  decline  with  years,  the  folid  comforts  of  a  holy 
the  delights  of  virtue  and  a  good  confcience,  will  be  a  new  fource  ef 
happinefs  in  old  age,  and  have  a  charm  for  the  end  of  life.  As  the 
ftream  flows  pleafanteft  when  it  approaches  the  ocean ;  as  the  flowers 
fend  up  their  fweetefl  odours  at  the  clofe  of  the  day ;  as  the  fun  ap¬ 
pears  with  greateft  beauty  in  his  going  down ;  fo  at  the  end  of  his  ca¬ 
reer,  the  virtues  and  graces  of  a  goed  man’s  life  come  before  him  with 
the  naoft  blefl'ed  remembrance,  and  impart  a  joy  which  he  never  felt 
•before.  Over  all  the  moments  of  life  religion  fcatters  her  favours, 
but  referves  her  bell,  her  choiceft,  her  divinell  blelfings,  for  the  lalf 
hour.* 

The  tenth  fermon,  ^  On  Meeknefs,*  as  far  as  he  enters  into 
the  fubjedt,  is  well  executed  ;  but  the  difeyflion  is  too  fhort. 

The  eleventh  fermon,  ‘  On  Charity/  ought  by  no  means  to 
have  been  inferted.  It  no  doubt  has  confiderable  merit;  but 
when  we  fubtraft  what  (to  fave  himfelf  the  trouble  of  thinking) 
the  author  has  inferted  from  Dr.  Seed’s  fermoa  on  the  fame 
fuWedl,  we  (hall  find  not  above  an  half  remaining. 

It  is  common  with  our  author  to  unite  piety  and  morality  in 
the  fame  difeourfe.  The  twelfth  fermon,  ‘  On  little  Sins,* 
ftands  diftinguiftied,  as  being  purely  moral ;  and,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fubjedl,  the  moral  is  more  particular  than  in  other 
fermons.  The  execution  is  of  courfe  rendered  more  difficult; 
but  yet  we  think  it  not  lefs  happy, 

T  he  thirteenth  fermon,  ‘  On  the  Nature  of  Remorfe,  and 
the  Deliverance  from  it  in  the  Golpel  by  the  Blood  pf  fprint- 
liag,*  is  rather  a  fragment,  than  a  full  difeuffion  of  the  plan,  as 
the  fecond  part  is  but  very  flightly  touched.  We  were  furprifed 
to  find  no  affinity  betwixt  the  firft  head  of  this  difeourfe  and  its 
fubfequent  illuftration.  It  is  propofed,  ‘  ift,  To  deferibe  the 
*  nature  of  that  remorfe  which  is  the  companion  of  a  guilty 
*  mind.*  From  this  flate  we  expedled  to  havp  feen  depifted, 
by  the  mafterly  pen  of  this  author,  the  feelings  of  a  wounded 
confcience,' and  the  fymptoms  of  ^confeious  guilt.  But,  inflead 
of  this,  the  illuftration  begins  with  proving  the  certainty  of  rer 
mode  as  accompanying  wi^ed  deeds,  whjen  is  done  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  our  experience,  and  to  the  examples  upoii  record.  ^  ^ 
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hare  then  mention  made  of  the  feafons  when  remorfe  is  moft 
likely  to  overtake  us,  as  in  adverfity ;  and  in  concluHon  we  have 
(hewn  to  us  that  the  authority  of  confcience  is  every  way  greats 
and  derived  from  God.  It  is  but  juftice  to  add,  that  this  is  the 
only  place  where  we  have  obferved  a  materia)  want  of  accuracy 
or  precifion ;  all  is,  in  general,  luminous  and  clofe  to  the  point 
ftated. 

The  fourteenth  fermon,  ^  On  the  Worth  of  the  Sou^  is 
finely  executed.  The  writer  evidently  enters  into  the  fubjeft 
with  great  pleafure,  and  his  fentiment  produces  the  lame  emotion 
upon  the  reader. 

The  three  laft  fermons  of  the  volume  were  delivered  at  the  dif. 
penfing  of  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  and  have  a  con- 
iiderable  fhare  of  merit. 

*The  reader  has  frequent  occafion  to  remark  the  author’s  allu- 
fions  to  feripture  paflages  and  events,  and  the  very  happy  ufe 
he  makes  of  thofe  allufions  in  the  courfe  of  his  illuftrations. 

The  prayers  fubjoined,  and  the  addreffes  (according  to  the 
jnanner  of  the  prelbyterians)  to  the  perfons  partaking  of  the  fa* 
crament,  are  diftinguilhed  compofitions,  and  highly  devotional. 


Art.  V.  Dr.  Geddes^s  general  Anfwer  to  the  ^eriesy  Cou^elsj 
and  CriticifmSy  that  have  been  communicated  to  him  Jince  the  ruh^ 
lication  of  his  Propofals  for  printing  a  new  Tranjlation  of  the  Bible. 
4to.  IS.  6d.  Johnfon.  London,  1790. 

T^R.  Geddes  having  received  feveral  letters  fince  his  propofals 
^  for  publication  have  appeared,  has  chofen  this  public  man¬ 
ner  of/  giving  a  general  anfwer  to  them  all.  After  enumerating 
the  many  difficulties  to  which  a  tranflator  of  the  feriptures  is  cx- 
pofed,  particularly  in  this  country,  he  divides  his  correfpondents 
into'^querifts,  counfellors,  and  critics. 

To  the  querifts  he  firft  addrelTes  himfelf,  beginning  with 
the  inquiry,  Why  he  preferred  a  new  tranflation  to  cor- 
refting  the  old  one,  according  to  the  method  recommended 
hy  Bilhop  Louth,  and  purfued  by  Dr.  Blaney  and  Bilhop  New¬ 
comb  ?  To  this  a  fliort  anfwer  is  fufficient.  No  one  ever  en¬ 
gaged  in  writing,  but  muft  know  how  much  more  difficult  it 
often  is  to  corredl  than  make  a  thing  new.  On  this  fulyecl 
Geddes  feems  a  little  to  undervalue  the  unfupported  affer- 
pons  of  fome  who  think  it  fufficient  to  fay  our  own  tranflation 
h  the  beji  of  all  pojjible  tranjlations. 

We  (hall  not  follow  him  through  his  various  argu¬ 
ments  on  this  fubjeft,  the  whole  being  exprefifed  with  fuch 
brevity,  that  any  attempt  to  comprefs  it  muft’bc  inefFedtual.  In 
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general,  we  fhall  fay,  that  we  much  approve  his  plan,  and  have 
ever  been  furprifed  at  the  almoft  iuperftitious  veneration  we  are 
apt  to  pay  to  a  traiiflation  undertaken  at  a  time  when  copies  of 
the  criginal  could  not  have  been  collated,  and  a  period  fmee 
which  the  power  of  many  pf  our  words  and  phrafes  is  confider. 
ably  altered. 

The  next  inquiry  is  as  to  the  number  of  fubferibers;  and  wc 
;ire  forty  tp  find  it  anfwered  by  a  confeffion  that  they  do  not 
amount  to  live  hundred  ;  a  very  inconfiderable  number  to  repay 
fuch  cxpcnce  and  labour. 

We  pafs  over  many  trifling  inquiries  to  remark  the  Dodor’s 
liberalitv,  as  a  Catholic,  in  configning  the  difputed  pafl'age  in 
the  epilile  pf  St.  John  to  its  proper  deftination.  He  conceives 
it  an  interpolation,  though  a  very  old  one,  and  adds,  ^  It  is  of 

*  ycry  little  importance  but  as  truth  is  concerned,  whether  ge. 

*  nuine  or  not.’ — It  is,.  inde‘ed,  high  time  that  thofe  w’ho  wii 
t)  maintain  the  important  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity  fhould  he 
alhamed  of  fuppprting  it  by  fuch  que^ionable  authority.  The 
other  queries  are  of  littlp  confequence. 

.  Of  the  criticifms,  that  appears  the  moft  weighty  which  re- 
fpeds  the  Dodor's  obfervations  on  Tindall’s  manner  of  tranf- 
lating  ove^eery  eldeVy  congregation ;  inftead  of  bijhopy  priejiy  and 
church.  .  Between  thefc  words  Dr.  Geddes  aflerted,  in  the  Gen- 
tieman’s  Magazine,  there  was  no  more,  difference  than  between 
fourpence  and  a  groat.  If  this  were  really  the  cafe,  which  is  all 
his  critic  can  require^  why  fhould  a  term  be  ufed  that  cpnveys  a 
different  idea  to  a  proteftant  ear.  Would  the  Bifbop  of  Paris 
be  plcafed  to  be  called  an  overfeer ;  or  what  analogy  can 
there  poffibly  be  between  an  elder  and  a  prieft  ?  Above  all,  was 
the  church  ever  cpnlidercd  as  the  congregation  at  large,  which 
is  certainly  its  frue  meaning  ?  It  is  further  remarked,  that  ‘  the 
‘  terms  overfeer  and  eldery  though  the  literal  tranflations  of 
f  fTicTK^wcs  and  irptcivTip'S  do  not  exprefs  that  fuperintendence 

*  and  feniority  implied  by  hijhop  ^nd  .pr/j/?,  which  are  the  iden* 
‘  tical  Greek  words  vernaculifed  and  appropriated  by  inveterate 
‘  iifage  to  lignify  not  every  fpccies  of  overfeers  or  eldersy  but  the 

*  two  chjef  offices  of  the  Chriftian  rniniftry.*  Now  this  is  the 
very  reafon  why  we  objefl  to  them  ;  and  why,  without  any  force 
of  logic,  we  affert  they  are  not  a  true  tranflation.  The  words 


Trinity  Houfe,  or  any  grave  perfon  fit  to  give  advice  or  confo- 
lation  under  trials— a  prie/l  is  confined  to  one  ordained  by  a 
bifbop  for  th^  purpofe  of  performing  a  particular  religious  func- 
^on.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  vef  nacuHfation  Uiould  have 

i;  .  ...  ^ ,  J  '  ^ 

been 


.  ^  > 


if 
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()ecn  fo  often  adopted  by  our  tranflators,  efpecially  where  wc 
had  words  correfponding  with  the  original  ones,  as  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftance.  How  often  are  we  obliged  to  remind  our  hearers 
of  the  true  import  of  the  word  charity ;  which,  notwith (landing 
its  clofe  refemblance  in  found  to  the  original,  is  entirely  changed 
from  its  true  import.  Dr.  Geddes  feems  unlucky  too  in  his 
wit;  for,  in  our  opinion,  the  ear  might  very  eafily  accommodate 
itfclf  to  Dr.  Portcus,  overfeer  of  London,  or  of  the  diocefe  of 
London ;  but,  if  the  contrary  be  the  cafe,  as  it  certainly  is  in 
fome  other  illuftrations  produced,  it  (hews  more  than  ever  the 
impropriety  of  impofing  words  which  time,  fuperftition,  or  craft, 
have  diverted  from  their  original  meaning. 

1  The  Doftor,  however,  admits  the  impropriety  of  the*  word 
cikTchy  and  propofes  an  explanatory  note  on  the  fubjeft.  For 
our  own  parts,  we  would  wilh  the  word  to  be  expunged,  and  a 
note  to  explain  the  reafon. 

On  the  words  myfteryy  ordonnanccy  and  tdol^  the  remarks  are 
very  juft,  particularly  on  the  two  former.  As  to  what  is  faid  of 
ftylc,  didlion,  and  verlion,  the  fpecimens  have  been  fo  long  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  that  we  (hall  only  obferve,  they  are  here  treated 
more  at  large.  Refpeefting  the  many  difficulties  ftarted  againft  the 
/rW  rejoicingy  there  furely  can  be  no  more  impropriety  than  ia‘ 
the  bowels  yeamingj  or  the  reins  of  David  being  fearched  by  the 
Lord. 

The  other  remarks  are  almoft  too  trifling  to  have  excited  an 
anfwer,  had  not  the  Dodtor  wi(hed  to  make  the  prefent  as  full 
as  poffible.  It  muft  give  great  pleafure  to  every  fincere  mind 
to  find  a  Catholic  minifter  difclaiming  all  the  fchool  jargon  that  ’ 
ftill  infefts  many  refpe^able  univerfities,.  and  wilhing  to  reduce 
Qhriftianity  to  ^at  divine  (implicity  which  Ihould  be  its  cha- 
I  ra^eriftic  feature. 

Though  the  number  of  fubferibers  is  lefs  than  the  induftry 
^  Juid  merits  of  the  author  entitle  him  to,  we  are  glad  to  fee  fo 
,  many  refpcdbble  names,  particularly  among  the  regular  clergy. 


AitT.  VI.  A  Letter  to  William  Wilberforcey  Efq.  By  Philo* 
^  ^  Africanus.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Debrett.  London,  179OU 


'V  y* 


only  objedlion  we  have  to  this  pamphlet  is  an  attempt 
*  at  wit  in  its  introduftion.  The  author  feems  willing  to 
impofe  on  his  readers  by  leading  them  to  fancy  he  is  an  advocate 
for  the  abolition;  a  few  pages,  however,  difeover  what  he 
o»ight  as  wrell  have  told  us  in  the  beginning.  As  our  fondnefs 
for  wit  does  not  carry  us  fo  far  as  to  wi(h  to  meet  with  it  on 
'  grave 
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grave  fubje<^s,  we  (ball  attend  only  to  the  arguments ;  and  thcfc 
we  (hall  ftate  in  as  few  words  as  pofiible. 

The  Africans,  it  is  aflerted,  are  not  rendered  more  wretched 
by  our  intercourfe,  but  many  executions  and  maflacres  are 
fpared  by  the  high  price  we  pay  for  flaves ;  and  as  thefe  are 
every  where  a  marketable  commodity,  and  univerfal  property, 
there  is  not  only  no  occafion  to  go  to  war  for  them,  but  war  by 
the  deftrudlion  of  the  fpecies  Icllens  the  property  of  each  king. 
As  to  the  feverity  'of  the  laws  by  which  fubjefts  are  condemned 
to  flavery,  it  is  urged  we  are  by  no  means  judges  of  the  opinions 
pf  favages.  Witchcraft  was  formerly  punifliable  here;  and  an 
African  v/ould  be  fooner  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  punifhing 
#/,  than  either  coining  or  forgery.  If  we  conceive  the  treat- 
inent  of  flaves  in  the  Weft-Indies  fevere,  we  are  reminded  of  that 
of  our  foldiery,  who  are  condemned  to  hunger,  fevere  difeipline, 
and  cruel  torments,  throughout  life,  and  this  frequently  after 
having  experienced  the  bleffings  of  focial  life.  If  all  the  in- 
ftances  of  brutal  punifiiment  cxercifed  on  this  valuable  body 
were  enumerated  with  the  fame  induftry  as  the  ill-attcfted  fafe 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  flaves,  the  charafter  of  a  Britifh 
officer  would  be  made  infinitely  more  odious  than  fome  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  paint  that  of  a  planter. 

As  to  the  evidences  produced,  the  firft  thing  worth  attention 
is,  that  the  abolition  is  brought  forward  at  a  time  when  a  regu- 
jUting  a<ft  has  pafled  for  the  mode  of  tranfporting  negroes  from 
the  Weft- Indies ;  and  that  the  condition  of  the  flaves  in  the 
jflands  is  proved  to  be  meliorated.  Among  the  fa£ts  produced, 
one  witnefs  aflferts  it  is  a  cuftom  for  the  Moors  to  crofs  the  Niger, 
and  feize  the  women  and  children  while  the  men  are  at  work  in 
the  fields.  To  this  it  is  anfwered,  ‘  there  is  no  fuch^river  on 
the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa ;  and  the  women,  not  the  men,  arc 
employed  in  Agriculture/  It  is  further  faid  to  be  the  cuftom  for 
captains  employed  in  the  trade  to  fet  fail  by  night,  left  the  pri- 
foners  (hould  be  fenfible  of  their  departure :  but,  (ays  Philo- 
Africanus,  ‘  in  tropical  climates  the  wind  blows  ofl:'  the  (hore 
5  only  during  a  (hort  time  before  and  after  fun-rife  ;  and  a  con- 
^  flant  pra£lice  of  failing  againft  the  wind  is  fuch  a  wicked  in- 

•  ftance  of  pcrverfity  as  cannot  eafily  be  credited  even  on  the 

*  aflbrtion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce.* — Here  our  readers  will  fee 
there  is  fome  apology  for  our  author’s  wit,  as  it  feems  in  a  man¬ 
ner  engrafted  in  his  compofition. 

So  far,  adds  he,  are  the  Englifti  agents  from  encouraging 
wars,  that  they  are  frequently  the  mediators  for  peace ;  becaufe 
during  war  there  is  an  end  to  all  commercial  intercourfe.  Mr. 
Wilbcrforcc  aflerts  that  the  mortality  from  the  time  of  purchalc 
to  that  of  falc  is  in  the  proportion  of  50  per  cent.  Philo,  on  the 

contrary, 
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tontrary,  endeavours  to  (hew  that,  by  the  fa(5ls  with  which  Mr. 
Wilbcrforce  was  made  acquainted,  the  lofs  is  only  15  per  cent. 

As  we  have  avoided  aii  reafoning,  and  confined  ourfelves  to 
the  ftatement  of  fefts  on  either  fide,  wc  fhall  pafs  over  the  in¬ 
ferences  drawn  by  each,  and  produce  only  the  following  calcu¬ 
lation  : 

*  Mr.  Wilbcrforce  ftates,  in  the  tenth  refolution,  that 

In  the  year  1768  the  number  of  negroes  living  in  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica  was  about  ...  167^000 

In  the  year  1774  about  -  .  •  193,000 

And  in  the  year  *787  about  .  -  .  -  256,000 

*  Now,  Mr.  Wilbcrforce  knewo  (becaufe  it  was  ftated  in  the  paper 
from  which  he  copied  thefc  numbers)  that  they  were  all  incorreft. 
The  laft  is  a  mere  guefsy  and  declared  to  be  fuch ;  the  two  former  arc 
too  final!,  becaufe  they  are  taken  from  the  tax^rolls,  in  which  aU 
the  negroes  are  not  rated.  Thefc  tax-rolls,  however,  though  they  do 
not  give  exadly  the  pofitive  number  of  negroes  at  any  one  periodf 
2ie  the  only  authentic  record  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  relative 
numbers  at  different  periods :  but  Mr.  Wilbcrforce  contented 

felf  with  following  them  where  they  fuited  his  purpofe,  and  re« 
jefted  them  in  the  laft  inftance,  becaufe  they  did  not  furnilh  a  number 
large  enough  for  his  hypothefis.  By  their  ftatement  the  number  of 
negroes  in  1787  was  only  210,894. 

*  If  Mr.  Wilbcrforce  choofes  to  take  the  two  firft  numbers  from 
the  tax-rolls,  it  is  evident  that  we  muft  take  the  third  from  the.  fame 
authority;  or  if  he  choofes  to  add  45,000  to  the  laft  number,  wc 
mud  make  a  proportional  addition  to  the  other  two ;  and,  in  both 
cafes,  it  is  evident  that  his  affertions  are  falfe,  and  that  the  iflands * 
cannot  keep  up  their  ftock  of  negroes  without  the  continuance  ot  the 
trade.* 

Thefe  are  the  leadli^  fafts  produced  by  this  ingenious  writer^ 
which  we  choofe  to  offer  without  comment.  There  are  a  few 
more,  and  feveral  arguments  brought  in  anfwer  to  Mr;  Wilber- 
force,  afty  (fating  which  the  author  clofes  in  the  fame  (train  of 
irony  as  he  began. 

Art.  VII.  De  FEtat  de  la  France  prefent  et  a  venir.  Conjider^ 
ations  on  the  prefent  and  future  State  of  France.  By  M.  de  Ca^ 
lonne.  8vo.  6s.  boards.  SpiKbury^  London,  1790. 

^HE  prefent  century,  which  has  given  birth  tp  many  new 

*  difeoveries  and  improvements  in  feveral  branches  of  fcience, 
has  been  diftingui(hed  alfo  by  fome  important  political  revolu¬ 
tions  that  feem  likely,  in  their  confequences,  to  produce  a  great 
change  in  the  (fate  of  fociety  in  Europe.  Of  thefc  revolutions. 
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that  which  took  place  lately  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom  is  the 
moft  remarkable.  The  celerity  with  which  it  was  effedted ;  the 
little  bloodihed,'  comparatively  fpeaking,  which  it  occafioned; 
and  various  other  circumftances  attending  it;  all  confpire  to 
render  it  one  of  the  moft  fingular  and  wonderful  events  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  hiftory.  Since,  mankind,  however,  dif. 
agree  as  much  in  their  political  as  their  religious  fentiments, 
this  grand  concuffion,  which  has  annihilated  arbitrary  power  in 
France,  has  been  beheld  with  quite  different  fenfations  ;  and  if 
the  National  Aflembly  have  found  ftrenuous  advocates,  they 
have  aifo  had  to  encounter  formidable  opponents.  By  fome 
they  have  been  C9n(idered  as  an  auguft  body  of  philofophers  and 
flatefmen>  zealous  in  the  caufe  of  juftice,  and  holding  up  the 
torch  of  liberty  to  difperfe  that  melancholy  cloud  of  darknefs 
which  has  long  hovered  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe ;  while 
others,  viewing  them  in  a  contrary  light,  load  them  with  the 
bittereft  inveftivc,  brand  them  with  the  moft  opprobrious  and 
degrading  epithets.  Intereft  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  powerful 
fprings  of  human  a61ions  ;  and  however  noble'it  may  be  to  en¬ 
courage  and  fapport  nations  ftruggling  for  the  recovery  of  that 
freedom  which  is  their^  inheritance,  and  of  thofe  rights  which 
nature,  the  common  parent  of  all,  points’ out  to  them  as  their 
inalienable  privilege,  there  will  not  be  wanting  thofe  who  will 
endeavour  to  check  their  efforts,  and  damp  their  exertions,  if 
they  feem  hoftile  to  their  private  views,  or  contrary  to  thofe 
plans  of  pcrfonal  advantage  which  they  have  concerted.  How 
fir  this  may  be  the  cafe  with  M.  de  Calonne,  we  will  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  determine ;  we  wifh  not  to  judge  uncharitably ;  wc  choofe 
rather  to  believe  that  he  fpcaks  from  conviftion  when  he  fays, 
in  his  preface  to  the  performance  before  us,  that  ‘  zeal  for 
^  his  bleeding  country,  and  a  dread  of  the  great  evils  which  the 
‘  operations  of  the  National  Aflembly  muft  infallibly  produce, 
^  made  him  at  length  break  that  filence,  which  he  had  obferved 
^  fince  he'  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  King  of  the  French.* 
He  here  appears,  unlblicited,  and  as  it  were  a  volunteer,  in  or¬ 
der  to  combat,  as  he  tells  us,  the  fatal  decrees,  the  vifionary 
projects,  and  the  chimerical  dreams,  of  the  French  fenate,  who, 
according  to.M.  de  Calonne,  are  entirely  unacquainted  with 
that  knowledge  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  conducing  the 
affairs  of  a  great  nation.  '  He  calls  them  une  farouche  et  facrile^t 
demagogie  It  would,  indeed,  from  this  appear,  that  our  au¬ 
thor  had  been  educated  in  the  fchool  of  Mr.  Burke,  whom  he 
perfedUy  imitates  in  the  decency  of  his  ftyle,  and  perhaps  in  the 


*  A  band  of  favage  and  facrilegious  demagogues 
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depth  of  his  eeafoning.  .  But  before  we  proceed  farther  we  can¬ 
not  help  expreffing  our  aftonifliment  that  Al.  de  Calonne  Ihould 
alfumc  the  title  of  Minijire  d" Etat.  Paulus  Emilias  took  it  ill 
that  Perfeus,  after  his  defeat,  and  the  lols  of  Macedonia,  re¬ 
tained  the  title  of  king^  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  him  after 
he  had  furrendered.  Lord  Camden,  were  he  to  communicate 
his  thoughts  to  the  public  on  the  French  revolution,  would  not 
furcly  ftyle  himfelf  Chancellor  of  Great-Britun. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  work,  M.  de  Calonne  advances 
a  maxim  which  feems  to  be  peculiar  to  himfelf,  ‘  Can  any 
<  one  be  fo  ignorant  of  politics,^  fays  he,  ‘  as  not  to  know  that 
‘  governments  are  formed  by  time,  and  not  created  at  once  i* 
Might  we  not  here  reply,  how  can  M.  de  Calonne  be  fo  igno« 
rant  of  hiftory,  as  to  advance  fuch  an  axiom,  which  is  almoik 
deftitute  of  common-fenfe  f  Did  not  Solon  maie  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Athens,  and  Lycurgus  that  of  Lacedemon  ?  They 
were  not  formed  by  time^  but  modelled  all  at  once.  If  our  au¬ 
thor  means  that,  in  the  general  adminiftration,  there  may  arife 
cafes  which  the  legiflator  cannot  forefee,  and  for  which  parti¬ 
cular  regulations  muft  be  eftabliflied  as  they  occur ;  that  there 
are  fome  abufes  which  muft  be  corredlcd ;  and  that  the  politi¬ 
cal  machine  is  always,  fubj eft  to  derangements,  from  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  individuals,  the  arbitrary  difpofition  of  thofe  who  govern, 
and  tlie  independent  fpirit  of  thofe  who  arc  ruled ;  we  perfeftjy 
agree  with  him,  Notwithftanding  M,  de  Caionne’s  aflertion, 
we  will  not  hefitate  to  affirm  that  governments  are  made ;  for 
innovations  and  laws,  whether  good  or  bad,  added  to  the  pri¬ 
mitive,  clearly  fhew  that  the  original. ex^fted.  This  ex-minifter 
might  as  well  have  faid  that  man  is  formed  with  time,  and  not 
made  at  the  moment  of  conception. 

The  firft  objeft  difeufled  by  the  author  is  that  of  finances, 
which,  among  modern  nations,  are  as  it  were  the  foul  of  a  (late ; 
for  at  prefent  every  thing  is  done  by  money,  as  every  thing  for¬ 
merly  was  performed  by  virtue  and  courage.  M.  de  Calonne  af- 
fures  us  that  the  ftate  of  the  French  finances  has  become  fo  much 
I  worfe,  in  confequence  of  the  fyftem  and  meafures  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aflembly,  that  it  cannot  be  retrieved,  cither  by  it  or  any 
other  that  may  fuccced  it,  if  the  fame  meafures  and  the  fame 
J  ideas  are  perfevered  in.  I'o  prove  this,  our  author  firft  con- 
fiders  the  nature  of  the  National  Affembly.  It  is  compofed  of 
curates,  lawyers,  military  officers,  phyficians,  and  .  men  of  let¬ 
ters.  ‘  But  what  can  be  expefted,’  fays  he,  ‘  from  the  mea- 
*  fures  of  this  heterogeneous  body,  in  a  department  to  which  it 
;  *  is  abfolutely  a  ftranger  It  contains  about  nine  hundred 

I  members,  and  eight  or  nine,  though  poffeffed  of  confiderable 
abilities,  direft  all  the  reft,  without  underftanding  the  important 

anairs 
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affairs  concerning  which  they  deliberate.  In  the  opinion,  there^ 
fore,  of  M,  de  Calonne,  the  art  of  finance  is  a  profound  abyfs, 
which  cannot  be  founded  but  by  men  like  him,  ^ho  have  been 
employed  in  that  department,  and  who  have  made  it  the  ftudy  of 
their  whole  life.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  myftery 
of  finance  confifts  merely  in  finding  the  fimpleft  and  moft  equit- 
able  mode  of  raifing  money,  and  that  which  may  be  leaft  bur- 
thenfome  to  the  people ;  and  in  proportioning  the  expenditure 
to  the  income.  The  great  Sully,  who  was  a  military  man,  and 
worthy  of  ferving  the  beft  of  kings,  underftood  this  fcience  at 
leaft  as  well  as  M.  de  Calonne.  ProfelTed  financiers  are  like 
thofe  ancient  philofophers  who  had  a  public  doftrine,  and  a  fecret 
dodtrine.  Their' public  doftrine  confifted  in  affefting  great  zeal 
for  the  ,ftate,  perfeft  difintereftednefs,  and  a  love  of  the  public 
good  ;  but,  according  to  their  fecret  doilrine,  they  did  every 
thing  to  enrich  rhemfelves  and  their  friends,  and  to  opprefs  the 
people,  fometimes  even  by  the  bafeft  means.  A  financier  who 
is  an  ‘  honeft  man  can  even  calculate  that  two  and  two  make 
four  i  which,  in  this  department,  was  all  that  Sully  afFeded  to 
know. 

M.  de  Calonne  enters  into  very  long  and  minute  calculations 
refpeding,  the  dtfeit.  In  1787  it  amounted  to  about  fifty-five 
millions  of  livres  only ;  but  by  diminiihing  the  gabelles  (excife 
upon  fait),  other  reduikions,  and  an  increafe  of  expences,  it 
amounts  now,  according  to  our  author,  to  155,770,000  livres. 
The  minifter’s  foie  view  in  affembling  the  Notables  in  1787 
was,  to  put  an  end  to  loans ;  a  fyftem  which  is  indeed  ruinous, 
though  it  affords  a  temporary  relief.  For  this  purpofe  he  wifhed 
to  retrench  many  parts  of  the  expenditure,  and  to  abolifh  unjuft 
privileges.  But  he  fays,  with  a  figh^  ‘  What  has  happened?  I 
^  have  been  facrificed,  and  loans  have  been  multiplied,  on  the 

*  faith  alone  of  calumnies  propagated  by  an  adverfary  (M. 

*  Necker),  who,  after  having  fupplanted  me,  found  it  his  in- 
^  tereft  to  ruin  me.  Lwas  confidered  as  guilty  of  the  moft 

*  (hameful  extravagance  in  wafting  the  public  money ;  and  I 

*  was  attacked  with  fury  from  every  quarter.* 

With  regard  to  the  affignats,  M.  de  Calonne  deferibes  the 
fatal  confequences  which  he  thinks  muft  enfue  from  them,  and 
quotes,  as  an  example,  the  fate  of  the  paper  money  created  by 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  ended  jin  ' a  bankruptcy. 
The  paper  currency  of  Ruflia  occafions  at  prefent  a  lofs  of 
thirty- five  per  cent.;  and  that  of  Sweden  has  been  attended  with 
litdc  better  fuccefs.  ‘  Can  it  be  hoped,  therefore,*  fays  our  au¬ 
thor,  ^  that  the  aftignats,  iffued  atthemoft  difaftrous  crifis,  will 
^  produce  a  better  effeft  ?*  It  is  well  known  that  there  arc 


Affignau  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  millions; 


♦3*  CcnfiJeratioHs  on  ih  'pnfeni  andfut\tfi^Stdti  )if  Francil 

1667,  m  which  it  is  clevly^^eftabliflied^that  thft  ^(Wcr  coni 
•  (erred  on  the  apoftleS,  ihd  the'^bifhbps’  \  their  fucceflbit,^bein^ 

•  of  divine  inftitutioil,’  no  perfon  can  alter  the'  immutable  fiA, 

•  ordination  of  the  hierarchy/  There  is^  a*  cd^iii  jiatibn  |a 
which  this  expreffion, divine  inflitution^  would  exfcite^^bnly 
contempt  and  deteftatioii.'  It  would  render  the*  bifliops'  fatf^ 
tyrants^  who  would  form  imperium  in  imptrhl  it  W’ould  fubjeft 
the  throne  to  the  priefthood,  and  make  the  latter  independent. 
It  was  this  unfortunate  principle  which  deluged  Europe  with 
blood  for  many  centuries ;  for  if  biftiops  are  of  divine  inftitu- 
tibiH  the  Deity  always'  fpeaks  through  them  ;  they  muft,  there¬ 
fore,  be  obeyed,  as  they  have  been;  and  if  the  bifhops  con- 
^eicehd  to  bc^obedleht  to  temporal  ptinces,‘''^and  to  'demean 
rtcmfelvcs  as  fubjefts^  this  is  only  a  piece  of  deference  which 
“(tees  not  deprive  theni  of  the  fieht  of '  overturnirie  tKeliniverfe 


wheneyef  they  may  think  proper.  Op  thi^'^occafibn  we  cannot 
kelp '  remarking  the 'caprice  of  the ‘human  mind,  ''fh  France, 

th  fome  o'ther  , countries,  the' bifhops  hive  been  acknow¬ 
ledged;  of  divine'  inftitution,  in  order 'to  icHeck  the  attempts 
‘cf  the  Roman  pontiff,  who,  therefore,  is'brily  thfeir  ecjual  ;  but 
at  Rome  the  pope.  Who  calls  himfelf  the  foyereigh  of  thcuni- 
terfe,  and  the  malter  ‘ of  kings,  pretends  that  the  bifhops  are 
bitty" 6'f  "papal  injttfution ;  and  that  he  alone  has^a  right  to  decide 
refpediing  their  doilrine  and  their  difcipline,  and  to  judge  be- 
^tweeo  them  and  princes.  . 

•  The  next  oWe<9:  that  engages  our  author’s  attention  are  the 
Screes  of  the  French  National  AlTcmbly,’  which,  in  his  opinion, 
are‘dire<ftly  contrary  to  the  infttuftions  of  the  nobility,  the 
clergy,  and  the"  third  eftate.  'I'hefe  inftru6tions;  unanimoufly 
declare,  that  the  government  of  France  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
purely  monarchical  ;'that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation  ought, 
in  the  place,,  to ^form  fuch  a  conftitution  as  may  invariably 
fix  the  frights  of , the  prince  and  his  fubjefts  ;  and  that  all  laws 
ought  to  oe  nude  in  concert  with  the  king,  and  to .  be  fane* 
tioned  by  his  cofifept;  without  which  the  government  .would 
ceafc  to  be  monarchical,  and  the  prince 'woujd  be  only  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  army.  The. National  AflemWy^  how¬ 
ever,  have  reverfed  thefe  principles;  they: have,  fays  M.'d^ 
Catonne,  granted  to  the  king  but  a  limited  ;  and 

M.  Ncclrer;  who  aMmys  betrayed  the  rirbts  of  tne  thought 
ptDper  of  himfelf,^  wfth6ut  authority;  and  without  being-  afked,* 
to  fend  his  advice  to  the  AfTembly.bn  this  grand  queftion';  and 
to  declare  in  fivour  of^a  Xxtnip^^fufpenbi'y^  veto ;  an  illufory 
which  deprives  the  fovereign  of  all  authority,  aqd  defiroys  every 
fpriiig  of  the  political  awcWpe»M  f,i  ; »  i. 

*  r  M  .  Mfd? 
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M.  dc  Calonne  proceeds  next  to  cenfure  the  degradatton  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy ;  the  extin<flion  of  the  ancient  orders^ 
which  are  as  old  as  tne  origin  of  the  monarchy;  and  the  fup* 
prelEoo  of  the  king's  right  to  make  peace  or  war.  M.  Mira- 
beau,  after  reprefenting,  in  the  moft  forcible  manner,  the  in- 
jullice  of  fuch  a  meafure,  and  the  fatal  confequences  that  muft 
enfue  by  depriving  the  crown  of  the  right  of  the  fword,  which  is 
exclufively  granted  to  it  in  every  monarchy,  propofed  a  decree 
on  this  fubjedl,  afterwards  modified  it,  and  at  length  recurred  to 
the  general  opinion,  which  has  ftripped  the  king  entirely  of  this 
important  prerogative.  In  paying  a  juft  tribute  to  the  talents 
of  M.  Mirabeau,  M.  de  palonnc  (hews  that  he  has  no  fixed 
principles,  and  that  he  eafily  fufters  himfelf  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  currents 

From  amidft  that  in'^nite  variety  of  details  into  which  our  au¬ 
thor  has  entered,  refpc<aing  every  part  of  public  adminiftratiotTf 
and  the  meafures  of  the  National  Aflembly,  which  he  canvafies 
with  great  freedom,  we  (hall  here  extras  his  ideas  on  the  fup-* 
preiRon  of  the  nobility,  which  is  the  firmeft  bulwark  of  a  mo^ 
narchical  government.  After  alluding  to  the  inertdibli  dicrety  as 
he  calls  it,  of  June  the  19th,  which  declared  that  there  ihould 
be  no  more  hereditary  nobility  in  France,  no  more  titles,  no 
more  armorial  bearing,  no  more  liveries,  M.  de  Calonne 
breaks  out  into  the  following  exclamation : 

‘  No  more  nobility  in  France,  where  there  is  no  longer  clergy, 
no  longer  magiftrates,  no  longer  government  !— 

*  No  more  nobility  in  France,  where  the  nobility  reprefent  the 
conquerors,  founders,  and  firft  legiflator^  of  the  kingdom ;  thoie 
who  placed  upon  the  throne  the  chief  of  the  reigning  family 

‘  No  more  nobility  in  France,  where  the  nobility,  attached  folely 


to  the  profeiGon  of  arms,  have  at  all  times  devoted  themfelves  to  the 
defence  of  the  ftatc ! — 

‘'No  more  nobility  in  a  monarchy  ! — Ought  we  to  believe  it,  bc- 
caufc  twenty  or  thirty  people  who  govern  three  or  four  hundred,  and 
by  them  the  whole  nation,  would  have  it  fo  ?  One  day  they  faid, 
t^inty-fi've  millions  of  peoplty  nvbo  went  to  bed  lafl  ni^bt  J!d*vest  ha*vo 
tUs  mrmpg  awake  ted  fret\  on  another  day  they  faid,  three  hundred 
themjand  perfons^  who  were  noble  this  morningy  will  not  be  fo  in  the 
evening.  Would  it  not  appear  that  they  were  armed  with  an  all- 
powtrful  magic  wand  ?  But  the  efiecls  have  nothing  of  enchantment 
IQ  them;  thefe  twenty  millions  of  people,  when  they  awake  find 
tfaf  mfelves  more  miferable  and  more  worthy  of  pity  than  before ;  and 
apbUicy  will  always  be  nobility.’ 

In  the  unfortunate  war  of  the  fucceflion,  France,  reduced  a"t 
laft  to  the  greateit  extremity,  was  faved  merely  by  the  exertions 
of  Villars,  at  the  famous  affair  of  Denain.  The  court  of 
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Laois  after  lb  macy  defeats,  w^re  under  the  utmoft^ap. 

preheuiions  for  the  confequences  of  this  campaign,  when  that 
prince,  though  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  faid,  with  a  magna¬ 
nimity  which  J.  J.  Roufl'eau  is  far  from  admiring,  In  cafe  any 
t  new  misfortune  lhall‘happen,  I  will  put  myfelf  at  the  head  of 

*  my  nobility,  and  perifh,  if  it  muft  be  fo,  under  the  ruins  of^my 
\  throne.’-*^*  Were  the  kingdom,’  adds  M,  de  Calonne,  ‘  in 

like  critical  frtuation  at,  prefent,  what  could  that  good 

*  prince  Louis  XVI.  fay?  Would  he  fay,  I  will  put  myfelf  at 

head  of  my  faithful  ciuzens,  lately  armed,  and  w  ith  them 
!,.a^ta^k.thofe  .regularly  trained  troops  who  have  penetrated  into 
‘  the  centre  of  my*  territories/  Such  is  the  reafoning  and 
pleaiantry  of  our  author !  He  is  aftoni (bed  that,  amidft  the  con- 
fufion  and  anarchy  which  prevail  in  France,  a  great  politician  of 
National  Affenihly,  M.  Dupont,  .fttould  have,  dared  to  ad- 
yife  that  body  to  quarrel  with  England:  and  in  this ^we  entirely 
agree  with  him.  ,  This.gentleman,  in  a  paper^. which  he  pub- 
lUhed,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  court  of  France  fhould 
requeft  that  of  London  to  difarm  immediately  ;"^and  to  declare 
that,  if  it  refufed  to  fccure  to  France  and  its  allies  a.folid  and  laft. 
ing  peace,  the  nation  had  fworn^  upon  its  honow'y  4o  ^go  and  feek  It 
at  London^  where  it  was  certain  of  finding  it.  This,  added  M.  Du- 
ppnt,  muft  produce  a  fpeedy  anlwcr ;  for  Englmd  mufi  begin  to 
difarm  in  a  weeij  or  hojiiliiies  will  commence  iri^a  month.  From 
fuch  a  bravado  w*e  fufpe£l  that  M.  Dupon/s  head^  like  thofeof 
many  others,  had  need  of  a  few  grains  <rf  hellebore.  * 

Our  auihor  makes  M.  Necker  the  fcape^goaty  fimrlar  to  that 
of  the  Ifraelites ;  for  he  lays  to  his  charge  all  the  fins  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  all  their  misfortunes,  and  the  difmal  profpeft  that  arifes  be¬ 
fore  him.  ‘  Fleeter^  he  fays,  ejl  un  traitrey  un  mnlljonette  hommr! 
True ;  he  fupplanted  the  virtuous  M.  de  Calonnc.  ‘  That  ^reat 


*  republican  minifter*  give  the  third  eftate  a  decided  prepon- 
.‘‘dcrance  in  tlie^affemnly  of  the  three  orders,  both*^frpm|  the 

*  effeiSt  of  double  reprefentation,  and  the  faults,  in  the  jreguk- 
^  tions  refpecting  .thc  coxivocation/^'  He  then  takes  arview  of  nil 
the  proceedings  and  decrees  of  the  National  Af]embly,i  in  which 
he  fees  nothing  but  abfurdity,  injuftice,  and  folly  ;.;4  fyftem  of 

irovernment  impradlicablc ;  a  vain  phantom  raifed^  by  artifice, 
aftion,  and  politicjal  fanaticifm.  Supposing  afterwardy  Uiat  his 
fyllbgifms  are^unanfwcrablei  and  (hat  tble^  muft  f  arry  conviclica 
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homt  to  ’every  reader,  he  declares  in  favour  of  a  counter-revo^ 
lurion : '  c 

«  If  by  this  cxpreflion,*  fays  he,  ^  is  meant  the  united  cfTorts  of 
all  virtuous  citizens  to  bring  back  good  order  in  France ;  to  baaifli 
anarchy,  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyrannical  ufurpation  of  a  handful 
of  demagogues,  who  govern  the  kingdom,  or  rather  prevent,  it 
from  being  governed  ;  to  reftore  to  the  king  that  authority  which  be¬ 
longs  to  cveiy  monarch,  and  which  is  neceflary  in  every  vyell-regui 
lated  (late  ;  and,  laftly,  to  make  the  nation  recover  its  rights,  ^ahd  to 
fecure  to  it  the  free  exercife  of  that  power  which  it  could  not  aliehate. 
of  avowing  or  difavowing  what  has  been  done  in  its  name,  but  With¬ 
out  its  confent,  and  before  its  wifhes  were  known/  ' 

But  he  declares  a^ainft  a  counter-revolution  :  ‘  ^ 

*  If  the  intent  of  it  be  to  revive  ancient  abufes ;  to  ftrip  the  ftatkm 

of  its  lawful  privileges;  and  to  deprive  it  of  that  juft  meafure'of  liv 
berty  which  it  ought  to  enjoy ;  of  the  advantages  which  his  ma;jetty 
kiqi&lf  had  lecured  to  it,  and  of  the  valuable  bleflioc:  of  a  found  aad 
fulid  conaitutlon/  ^  j  .  ijiic  i  .  1 

^ He  then  gives  a  detail  of  thofe  decrees  of  the  National' Af- 
fembly  which  ought  'to  be  annulled,  in  Order  to  lave  the  ftate. 
Thefe  are,  * 

*  Firft,  that  which,  reducing  the  king,  to  the  right  of  haying  only 

an  illufdry  fanAion,  deprives  him  of  all  (hare  in  the  exercife  of  the 
Icgiflative  power.  '' 

*  Secondly,  that  which  takes  from  him  the  right  of  making  peace 

and  war;  confequently  the  principal  prerogative  of  the  executive 
power.  ’  ^  j.  - 

/(Thirdly,  that  which,  taking  from  him  all  influent 5  in  the  choke 
of  judges,  leaves  him  na  means  of  watching  over  the  f  jndlioas  of  the 
judiciary  power.  ^  ,  , 

‘  Fourthly,  thofe  which,  abolKhing  all  orders,  alF bodies,  and  all 
intermediate  ranks;  which,  abandoning  the  internal  adminiflration 
to  popular  aflemblics,  arming  a  million  of  citizens,  and  giving  up  the 
public  ftrength  to  forty-eight  thoufand  municipalities,  nave  entirely 
annihilated  the  monarchical  power.  .  ‘ 

*  Laftly,  thofe  which  viola  V  tl^e  property,  of  the  clergy,  and  that 

sf  all  claffes  of  citizens ;  which  attack  the  jurifdidion  of  the  church ; 
which  reduce  the  mini  iters  of  the  altar  to  the  condition  of  penfioners ; 
and  which  dellroy  nobility,  fupprefs  parliaments,  and  overturn  every 
part  of  civil  and  conltiuitional  order.’  •  >* 

A  - 

M.'  dc  Calonne  concludes  with  a  kind  of  declaration  of  W’ar 
the  National  Allenibly,  in  which  the  ruling  party  are 
Us  enrages  * .  »•  » 


.♦  The  madmen, 
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*  Bot  were  it  not  poffible  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  were  every 
hope  of  new  examination  forbidden,  and  if^thpfe  who  hitve  a  right  to 
fummon  all  loyal  Frenchmen  to  unite  with  them,  in  order  to  r^flore 
liberty  to  the  king,  vigour  to  public  flrength,  and  fplendour  to  the 
French  monarchy,  Ihould  loudly  proteft  that,  inftead  of  wilhing  to 
cnflave  the  nation,  they  mean  to  ferve  it,  and  to  fccure  to  it  pvery 
^ing  thatitfcems  to  defire  ;  I  maintain  that;  in  fuch  a  cafe,‘the  law 
of  Solon  would  imprint  an  indelible  ftigma  on  thofe  whom  fane 
terror  or  timid  apathy  might  retain  inaAivc,  but  efpeclally  on.  thofe 
who,  feeing  the  nation  where  it  is  not,  and  not  feeing  it  where  it  ii, 
thoo(e  to  abandon  it  to  the  oppreflion  of  a  Barnave^  a  Bmche^  a  Ce* 
a  Lameth,  a  Petipn,  a  Mirabean^  a  CbaptUtr^  a  Rabaud,  a  Grr* 
.geirep  a  Menou,  a  Rebeffierret  a  Dupont,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind, 
rat^r  than  to  feek, /under  the  banners  of  the  Bourbons,  thatlibeny, 
iafety,  'fccurity,  and  tranquillity,  which  lawful  authority, /moderated 
'  by  a  }uft  dquild>nuih  *of  the  different  powers/ can  alone  procure.  .  As 
for  we,  *  my  choice  is  m^e ;  it  was  fo  by  the  law  of  my  birth,  by  the 
toatb  tyf  my  honour,  th6  only  one  which  I  know ;  and  if  to  difeharge 
thd-eMigatloii  of  it  be -a  criihe,- 1  declare  that  I  will  perfevere  'to  the 
utmoft  in  my  culpability.^  )  )  v  p  ♦ 

^^This  work  is,  in  ^general,  well  writtim^,Jbut  without  dignit)', 
an4.  without  animation,  except  in  fome  pl^esi  \^e  muft,  how¬ 
ever,  acknowledge  that  the  author  difcMflps  feveral  queftions 
confiderable  dep^  of  judgment,  am)  that  he  advances  many 
thii^  tp  which  a  man  of,  political  talents  may  afient  without 
.  bribing.  At  the  ^  he  has  add^  fome  notes,  which  relate  to 
VOTOUS  parts  of  ic  text  i  but  they  contain  nothing  curious  or 
'int^fting.  The  work  is  concluded  with  an  advertifement  re- 
the  Memoirc^ which  M.  de  Calonire.  prefeiue4  to  the 


A^oibly  and  by^which  it, appears  that  bis 

views  wexe  patriotic,. .favourable  to  public  liberty,  and  ^luury 
for;  ^i^epple!}  .buit.Wj^  will  not  go  fq  far  as  to  afHrm  that  they 
were  hll  founded  qq^a^fplid  hafis.  \^e  Ihall  difmifs  this  article, 


upqp  which  wf  bavi^^cnlarged  pretty  fully,  with  an  cxtrai^from 
/ii  in  l^e;  body  of  the  work,  which  proves  the  high  id^  the 
^  author  enurtains  lof  the  Englilh  natiom  V  I  have  been  three 
^  ‘  yew  in  Eiigliih^^  fays  he,  ^  aj«',  tlurii^  that  period^  I  was 
never  deceived  by  an  Englifhman.*  Tne  author  Here  un¬ 
doubtedly  means  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  Englifh  nation.  We 
coUld'iA  Ktarn  pratfe  him  for  liis  difeernment  and  (kiO 
'  w'derelopmg  die  chiradters  of  rnahkin<f..  <With  deference  to 
'"“M.  de  Calonhe^  hi^rehiarkianot  thi£C  t6fa  great  roinifter;  and, 
*  ‘toiit'this  pomt.  eveiyTrenchman  in  Eii^aiid  will  not  fab^cribt  to 

^  -  *k  bT-  ;  c -vhhuQ  :  ‘h  -  *• 


law  decU^q:)^^  f very  who  remained  neuter  mt 

.  o ;  pofsdar  conuiiQiUQfl  fboq|[di)C[  •ccQiiatcd  A 
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VUI.  Litters  on  Education ;  with  Obfirvations  on  ^slin 
tnttaphjjfical  ^ubjciis.  ^  By  Catharine  Macauley  Qrfiham*  8\ 
Dilly.  London^  ITQO. 

Education  undoubtedly 


J^OU CATION  undoubtedly  is  an  o^e^  of  the  utmoft  |fn> 
por.tance  in  every  well-regulated  ftate.  Senlible  of’  this 
truth)  the  aiKient  legiflators  connetSted  it  with  government)  and 
^}tnt^  various  plans  for  initiating  young  people  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  kriowledge  and  virtue)  and  for  training  them  up  *in 
fiiCh  a  manner  as  hiight  render  them  both  uieful  and  oma- 
'mental  to  fociety."  The"  moderns  alfo  have  beftowed  confider- 


able  attention  on  this  point;  and  nuniberhfs  treatifes‘hav<d1i^en 
wHtteh  by  different  ‘autKon)  and  in  'different  languages)  oh^'tbe 
iriibje£l,,<H  education*  (Mankind^  however)  are  far  from  being 
unaninnous  in.this  refped;  and  the  fyftems  invehted  by  ibme 
Wtitecs  are  fo  vifionary,  and  abfurd)  that  it  is  impoffible  tMV  can 
ever  be  reduced  to  practice.  But  as  every  moral  and  philofo- 
phical  diflertation)  if  executed  with  ingenuity)  tends  to  prQotote 


liiveftigation)  which  'for  the  moff  part  condutSb  to  truffi,  Tome 
jpbd  'may  arife  ffotn  'this'  multiplicity  of  publications,  which 
might  otherwife  be'eorifidered  as  a  literary  evil. . 

'^e  greater  part  of  the.  p'refent  treadle  was  publilh^)  as  we 
are  informed,  fome  time  ago,  under  the  title  cT  An  EJofon  the 
Inmutabititj  of  Truths  which  is  now  again  hud  before  the  pnb* 
lie,  becdufe  the  fyftem  of  educadon  here  propbfed  by  the  tiu- 


'thorels  is  founded  on  the  metaphyfical  obferviidons.eontaMM'in 
that' work;  and  becaufe  the  candid  cridcifnis  on  ffiefe  ob^fya- 
tidhs  by  die'  revifiwcrs.  'ganre  her  realb’n  to  Ki^e  that,  if  (bme  of 
ftt  ihoft  important  faults  were  corre£led,  they^  would  bj^’fbdnd 
^llroithy  die  notice  of  thofe  who  were  deep  thinkers  enou^  tb’'rc- 
ctfve  pleafure  from  metaphyfical  difr^uifidon.  *•  ■ 

'.''^*Solb^bn'  fays,‘  in  ah' old  book  not  ndw'if^  fo  much  perhaps 
as  tf  ou^t  to  be,  *  train  up  a  child  in'^tKc  way  in  which  he 
Otoiila  goi  and  when  he  is  oH  he  will  not  depart  from  it/'  ‘This 
maxim  Mrs.  Macauley  GrUham  feenis  to  have  adopted  itt'its  ut- 
mdft  extent,  for  Ihe  tells  us, 

.nt.3£:  .  .11  ■  ....  j  ;  '^q  OJ  .. 

^1  9:1  have  oftea  fmited  when  I  have  heaid  perfiin^  tadk  of.  tjMWjnw- 
twd  propeafides:  for.  1.  am  convinced  that  thefe  have  imd^rmne 
^  gr^  wclu^ige.  1^  domaffw  edaeption,  and  the'  cOnyerlc  oTtbe 
tjli^  thwpi^uye  mod«  are  nou  in.  manv  bein^,  even  dif- 
cernible :  no ;  there'll  not  a  viime  or  vice  that  belongs  m  httmanity, 
which  we  do  not  make  ourielves  ;  and  if  their  qualides  ftoaldi  w 
hoBile'td  0^  .happIhH<7  we|  may  alcdbe  lEetr  tiiangnaSCy  to  homaa 
‘’aMey.  'There  is  not  himetcli  who'e^ihis'ffiiferable  bein'g  on  a 


'ag^ey.  'Tnete  is  trot  A  Wretch'  who'endahis'mtfmble'bein'g  i 
wheel,  as  th^  forfeit  dT  hSs 'oiRncts -hilHtift'  IbCiKy)  who  aa^  not 
sA  £  t  }  threw 


I 
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throw  the  whole  blame  of  his  mifdemcanors  on  his  education;  who 
may  not  look  up  to  the  very  government,^  by  whofe  fcvere  laws  he  h 
made  to  AifFer,  as  the  author  of  his  misfortunes ;  and  who  may  not 
with  juft  ice  utter  the  hardeft  imprecations  on  thofe  to  whcm  the 
charge  of  his  youth  was  entrufted,  and  to  thofe  with  whom  he  aflb< 
c\nxA  in  the  early  periods  of  his  life.  The  very  maniac,  who’ian- 
coilhes  out  his  miferable  exigence  in  the  phrenzy  of  diftradion,  and 
mat  more  unfortunate  madman,  who  retains  a  futhclent  femblance  of 
rcafoh  to  colour  his  misfortune  with  the  deformity  of  turpitude, 
might  have  found  a  cure,  or  a  foftening  remedy  to  their  maladies, 
ffotxi'the  fources  of  philofophy,  had  its  balfam  been  adminiAered  bc^ 
fbrfe'th^'paflicns  had  taken  root  in  the  mind,*  ^ 

^  After  the  introduftory  letter,  in  which  we  find  feme  thoughts 
on  the  future  e'xiftencc  of  brutes,  an  idea^  according  to  the  a 
thorefs,  not  at  all  improbable,  (he  proceeds  to'confidcr  the  quef. 
,tioa  of  pubKc  and  private  education  and,  having  examined 
the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  the  fot*iner,  >  (he  concludes  in 
favour  of  the  latter ;  c  ^  f 

A  public  education^’  fays  (he;  ^  may  be  formed  on  the  very  led 
plan;  may  be  condu&ed  by  the  wifeft  rules;  and  yet,  in  many  points. 
It  may  fallihort  of  what  may  be  effefted  by  dbmellic  inftruftion.  The 
one  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  fo  elaborate'as  the  other: 
beiidc,  what  tutora^  can  equal  that  which  proceeds  from  the  atten¬ 
tive  zeal  of  an  enlightened  parent?  *  What  afftftioulcfs  warm  and 
intenfe  will  prelcribe  and  follow  fuch  rules  'of  felf-denial  as  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  preferve  the  pupil  from  receiving  any  imprefSon  which 
may  be  inifehievous  to  his  future  innocence  and  peace?  When  the 
olde&  is  viewed  in  this  light,  it  would  be  folly  to’ give  up  the  pri- 
vili  "  ^  ‘  * 


egc  pf  forming  our  offspring  according  to  the  brighteft  model  of 
virtue  which  our  imagination  can  conceive,  Indeed,  lb  forcible  and 
fo  important  appears  in  my  eyes  this  laft  urged  reafon,  for  the  pre¬ 
ference  of  domeftic  education,  that,  to  thofe  opulent  idlers,  who  have 
neither  the  capacity  nOr  the  inclination  to  fulfil  in  their  own  per.bns 


neither  the  capacity  nOr  the  inclination  to  fulfil  in  their  own  pi 
this  mOft  important  of  thi  parental  duties,  and  who  confijgn  their 
children  over  to  tHc  care  of  fchoolmaflcrs,  I '  would  reccmniend  to 
them  to  bv  very  libei^l  of  their  treafures  to  thofe  cnl.ghteiibd  per- 
foos  ftho  ate  every  way  qualified  for  the  education  of  youth',  and  to 
infift  on  the  limiting  their  pupils,  to  a  fmall  number;  for  though  the 
be  vpry  well  taught  ip  large  fchools,  yet  the  morals 


iguages  m^ 
ift  neceflfarm 


tfilift  ncceffarily* be  totally  negleded.*  - 

With  rcfpe£l  to  the  management  of  children  in  the  nurfery, 
the  tuthorefs  ftrongly  recommends  it  to  nurfes  to  avoid  exciting 
in  them  the  paffions  of  terror  and  rtfchtTrtent.  ^  Animal  food  (he 
condemns,  and  is  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  receive  no’ other 
aliintnt  than  milk,  fruity  eggs, , and  vegetables.  Sugar, /ugar- 
plninbs,  and  other  enticing  viand$  of  the  fame  kind,  ufed  to  en- 
gage  the  aife^ons  of  children,  a  have /been  lately  generally 
'  prohibited} 
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prohibited ;  but  Mrs.  Macauley  Graham  thinks  that  fugar  ihould 
HOC  be  entirely  left  out  of  their  diet ; 

<  It  is  antiputrefcent  in  a  high  degree,  and  will  agree  with  all  fto- 
machs,  when  they  are  ufed  to  it.  It  has  fufficient  warmth  to  cor- 
reft  the  coldnefs  of  raw  fruit,  and  it  has  a  fufficient  ftimulating  qua¬ 
lity  to  make  up  for  the  ufe  of  fermented  liquors,  which  never  < 


i  lity  to  make  up  for  the  ufe  of  fermented  liquors,  which  ncvcr'ought 
;  to  be  given  to  children  ;  befides,  every  tafte  that  is  fo  general  as  the 
love  which  children  have  to  fweet  viands,  (hould  be  attended  to  as 
i  the  diftate  of  Nature  for  fome  ufeful  end. 

I  *  Let  them  be  fed  then,’  continues  the  authorefs,  *  once  a  day  with 
'j  fruit  of  fome  kind,  drefTcd  with  fugar  only ;  let  care  be  taken  that 
‘I  they  eat  a  good  deal  of  bread  with  this  meal,  and  that  their  mouths 
|i  arewell  walhed  after  it  with  cold  water;  and  thus  the  tafte  will  be 
I  gratified,  and  every  mifehief  avoided  which  can  reafonably  be  expefteil 
\  from  fuch  an  indulgence.’ 

||  In  this  part  of  the  work  we  think  the  authorefs  rather  tedious ; 
j  but  mothers  and  nurfes  may  perhaps  think  differently.  The 
1  principal  maxims  inculcated  are,  that  as  hardy  habit's  are  beft  ac- 
\  quired  in  infancy,  too  great  attention  is  .unfavoura.ble  to  the  ten- 
j  der  organs  of  children;  that  inftruition  ought  to  be  communi- 
1  cated  rather  as  an  amufement  than  a  talk  ;  and  that  the  amufe- 
I  ment  and  inftrudlion  of  boys  and  girls  ought  to  be  the  fame# 
j  The  letter  on  the  hooks  proper  for  the  entertainment  of  chil- 
j  dren,. concludes  with  arr  obfervation  which  is  (b  agreeable  to  our- 
i  own  ideas  that  we  Ihall  extraft  it :  ’  •  * 

I  :•'»  '  Vli  j'3 

j  «  The  vanity  pf  parents,’  lays  Mrs.  Macauley  Graham,  ^is  i^uch 
j  fciptbed  by  hearing  the  applaufes  given  their  children  when  they  re’-* 
!  cite  Ipeephcs  out  of  plays,  and  praftife  ^tber  arts  of  declainaiion.; 

I  but  <as  Nature  does  not  at  this  age  give  the  language  of  the  paifions,,a 
i  child,  when  he  thus  declaims,  mult  be  as  merely  imitative  as  a  par**, 
j  rot;^  and  he  can  only  give  an  affected  tone  to  words  he  does  not 
I  undprfUqd,  and  to  fentiments  he  never  felt,  he  can  aflfbrd^no  real 
j  fatisfa^on  to  an  auditor  of  tafte.  Let  it  be>  therefore,  tfie  fob  care 
I  ofjthe  tutor,  to  teach  his  pupil  to  fpeak  plainly,  clearly,  articulately, 

I  and  without  affectation.  To  know  and  to  pradife  the  grammatical 
I  accent;  to  ipeak^ loud  enough  to  be  heard,  but  never  to  raife  hi$ 
j  voice  hogher  than  the  occafion  requires.’  i  r 

I  There  is  no  vice,  perhaps,  into  which  children  oF  a  certain  age 
I  are  fo  apt  to  fajl  as  that  of  lying;  bfcaufe  they  often 
I  tempteditq  tell  an  untruth  in  order  to  avpid  being  expofed/to 
I  (hame  or  punilhment;  and  there  is^none,  in  our  opinioitV  frtnrti 
I  whicii  it  is  more  dif^cult  ,to  guard  them.  On  this  the 

I  authored  (ays,  with  great  propriety,  v./.*  ,  *  r  ^..rr 

*  A  lie,  to  a  man  whole  education  has  partaken  of  thoft  rcfinel 
H  ments  which  diftinguilh  honour  from  common  honefty,  is  a  debafe- 
I  meat  of  condud  to  which  no  exigence  of  circumftances  can  compel 
y  .  £04  him' 
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lum  t6  Aoop.  foA  ev«n  among  thofe  who  entertain  the  grofleft'  Mcai 
of  honour,  deceit  is  fddom  uied  but  for  the  pdrpofe  of  carrying  fome 
great  point  of  profit  or  pleafure ;  whereas  among  the  common  people, 
^the  vice  of  lying  is  prevalent  to  fuch  a  degree,^  at  to  defiroy^  in  a 
•great  meafure,  mat  confidence  which  is  neciflary  to  the  purp^ci  of 
jfeaal  lift.  The  obvious  ill  confcqucnces  which  attend  lying,  and  ia 
ooritsptive  powers  over  the  mind,  have  occafioned  it  to  oc  the  pecu¬ 
liar  objcfl  of  attentton  in  every  mode  of  regular  education  ;*  but 
among  the  variety  of  rules  which  have  been  given  for  inttilHng  thefe 
fentiments  into  youth,  and  inducing  thofe  habits  proper  toinOare  the 
virtue  of  integrity,  there  are  many  to  be  found  which  bid  fair  to  ope* 
rate  diredlly  contrary jo  the  propofed  encL 

^  ' As  1  have  a  great  opinion  of  the  power  of  early  imprcffions,  1 

agree  with  Rcxiflcaa  in  the  notion,  that  it  is  right  to  koep 
^children  in  ignorance  on' the  fubjeft  of  truth  and  falfehoc^.  1  ihoulo, 
dm  the  contrary,  be  vc^  particular  in  explaining  to  them  the  nature  of 
•this  moral  difference.  1  Ihould  endeavour  to  make  them. feel  f  r* 
c&ly  the  obligation  of  »ebferving  the  ftrift  rides'  of  vcracky,  byjuch 
.reflations  aa  were  bed  adapted  to  convince  them  of  the  value  of  thib 
;virtue,  aod  the  degradadon  of  charafter  which  mud  attend  every  de. 
pastufcfromii/ r^i  r  i-c  ‘  . 


t'  We  do  not' alt<^ether  agree  in  opinion  with  our-’authorefi;, 
that  the  Bible  and'Tedament  fihould  not  be  put  into  the  hands 
children,  or  form  a  part  of  the  book*  which  they  read.  We 
<inlf  anow,  that  Aw  are  many  Aing$"1ri‘  Atfe  facred*  volumes 
unfit  for  Ae  pierufal  ^of  thofe  whofc  judgments  have  not  attained 
to  .^oper "maturity;  and,  many  ivhich'cannot  be  underftood  or 
Yciiihed  but*  by  Acrfe‘ who  arc  previoufly  acquainted  with  pro- 
arid  Ae  manners  and  cuftoms  of  ancient  naiiorn. 
If  (cnpturcs  w  excluded  fronri  their' ftudies,  fome  abridg- 
tnent  of  At  hiftbridj'^part,  or  fome  felcilion  from  thcm,  &ouid 
it  Icaft  be  fubftitutedin  their  Mrs.  Macauley  Graham 

^cmfeiTes  tht  power  of  airly  iriiprcflions ;  arid  if  thefe  arc  necef- 
£riy  in  any  poirit^  ’A^y /undoubtedly  are  in  religioiK  When  (he 
reprobates  fe^rity  in  the  education  of  children  ;  cenfures  ind  f- 
trimiriatt^rndulgen^ei , cautions  tutors  and  parents  againft  nou- 
liAirig  Acir  vanity;Xind  recommends  the  inculcating  of  that 
ndWe  principle^  benevolence  ;  we  make  no  hefitation  in  cf>in- 
'tidmg  wiA  her.  *  The  laft  object  gives ^ her  an  opportunity  of 
prtfenting  the  ‘ reader  vHA  a*  few  reflections  on  cruelty  to  ani¬ 
mals  ;  a  fubjeft  which/’ if  we  remember  right/  the  author  of  the 
GMaftdiun  has  bajrKlled  iu,a.y?.xy  :  ^ 

arc  very  few  infeft  or  repttle  trlbc.s^  fays  (hr;  ^  which 
^b^ohg'io  this  country,-  that  can  be  faid  to'be^pclfonally  injurious* 
^  are  brought  up  with/ fuch' prejudices,  that  they  nevff 
I  oiir  violence wheaever  ib^y  cbm^^  within  our  reach.  Y ou  ^ 

perhaps  call  it  a  laughable  weakoefs ;  but  t  do  acknowledge  to 

6  thaJ 


I 


oppofue  to  that  of  Domitian's.  1  ukc  a  pUaiurv  in 
reftoring  life ;  and  though  I  do  not  give  harbour  to  all  animals,  yet-1 
ncy^rjnakc  them  fuft’er  tor  having  taken  (hclicr  under  my  roof;  and 
l  am  fo  perfuadcd  of  the  advantages  which  attend  the  indulgence  of 
{uchfcnfibiHties,  when  not  accompanied  with  caprice  and  partialitju 
that  I  would  have  all  thofe  who  are  abi>ut  the  perfons  of  children 
the  fame  part,  though  their  tempers  ftiould  not  be  of  that  kind  to  re* 
ceivc  plcafure  from  it.*  •  .  , 

^  * 

We  now  come  to  the  authorefs'  plan  for  the  literary  educa¬ 
tion  of. young  perfons.  The  Latin  grammar,  geograplw  tailgitt 
in  dieeaiieft  and  pleafantcft  maiuter,  fuch  parts  of  phyucs  as  lie 
o^n  to  the  attention  of  children,  writing,  arlthmettc,  and  the 
French  language,  which  might  be  taught  by  French  dom^ica, 
art,  file  thinks,  fully  fufficient  to  exercife  the  time  of  childhood. 
Books  (be  would  feidom  introduce  but  Mn'th  the  view  of  amkifi^. 
incht;-  and  thefe  (he  would  confine  to-  a  very  fmall  numbet, 
chofen  for  the  ItmpUcity  of  the  fubje(^,  artd  for  the  purpofe 
entertainment;  but  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  fuch'’0afy 
Latin  authors  as  are^Mfedin  the  firu  clal&s  of  the  public  (chpols, 
ia  order  to  exemplify^  by  adual  reading, ,  thofe  rules  of  gpunpiru* 
^ich  -are  every  day  cootmitted  to  mentory—  Should  any  of  her 
pupils  ihew  more  than, ordinary  vigour  <4  iatelle(^  oc.giyacitflar 
patience  to  enlarge  his  ideas,  fhe  would,  at  the  age  of  ten,«nter 
him  on  a  epurfe  of  reading,  which  Ihould  commence  with  the 
mod  celebrated  fables  in  the  EngliHi,  French^  and  Latin, 
-guages."  At  twelve,  and  not  before,  his  ftudics  may, be  ex- 
ten^d  to  a  fele^tion  from  Plutarch’s  j4Vfs,^m,’ the  Eeglidt 
Ltranflatioo,  Addifon’s  Spefbtors,  Guthrie's jGepgraphicalCic^ 
mac, rand  ;Mentelles* Geographic  cpnaparee,.an..tbe  origjn^. 
During-  this  period,  the  Engllfh  Grammsf  is  to  be  maeje^  pa^t 
of  thapupil’S'ftudy,  beginning  w'ith  AfE’s  Abnclgnient  of  LpwtH, 
aadi then, proceeding. to, Lowth’s  excellent  Introduf^lon.-..  At 
the- age  of  fourteen,  themes  written  in  Latip  and  -Engliffij^jvnm 
dtte'attei>ti<pn  to  Dr.  Johnfon’s  precept^  by  obliging  the  pupil  to 
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be  taught,  and  the  fludy  purfued  till  a  competent  knowledge  of  it  it 
ac^ired*  At  the  age  of  iaxteen,  and  not*bcfore,  the  pupil  may  com¬ 
mence  a  courlb  of  moral  leflures^  begizming  with  Cicero’s  OiEcc^, 
and  purfuing  the  thread  of  this  tudy  through  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Epic¬ 
tetus,  and  Seneca.  At  this  age«  if  he  is  a  pupil  of  talte,  he  will  take 
.great  delight  in  Fenclon*s  Telemachus,  Kollin’s  Belles  Lettres,  and 
the  poets  may  now  be  introduced  as  a  relief  from  the  drier  ftudy  of 
jnorals  and  hiflory  ;  but  the  Englifti  poetry  I  fhould  confine  to  Tome 
feleftcd  plays  of  Shakefpeare,  to  Addifon’s  Cue,  to  Steele*s  Confeious 
Lovers,  to  Milton,  and  to  Pope.  I  he  French  poetry  I  would  limit  to 
Boileau,  and  fome  plays  feleded  out  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere, 
and^ Voltaire’s  works ;  land  the  Latin  ledures  to  feleded  plays  of 
Terence,  fome  felefl  epigrams  from  Martial,  and  to  Virgil’s  Eneid 
and  QeJrgics.  It  may  be  unneceiTary,  to  fay,  that  there  are  many 
pieces,  even  of  the  moral  of  Pope,  very  improper  for  the  perufel  of 
vouth.  His  Abelard  and  Eloifa  is  only  fit  for  the  autumnal  fcafon  of 
.life ;  and  though  it  js  painful  to  fupprefs  the  produftfons  of  genius  ari 
of  labour,  it  would  have  been  better  if  his  imitations  of  Chaucer  had 
be<jn  committed  to  the'flamcsl*  As  the  tutor  fhould  always  accom 
pahy  his  pupil  in  his  le^^ur^Vln  poetry,  he  ^may  take  ah  opportunitv 
to  make  obfervations  on  the  potent  powers  of  numbers ;  and  thefe  he 
iriay  illuflr^re  by  turning  into  plain  profe  fome  of  the  moft  llriking 

parts  of  Pope’s  EfTay  on  Man.* . The  ufe  of  the  globes  may  now 

bfc  introduced;  Fergufon’s  A ftronomy  taught ;  kftures  on  experi- 
mexital  philofophy  attended,  and  the  knowledge  of  natural  hillory 
acquired  by  the  perufal  of  thofe  celebrated  naturaliils  Pliny  and 
Bufibn.’ 

The  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  is  without  doubt  both  pleafing 
.and  ufeful ;  but  who  would  ever  think  of  putting  Pliny  into  the 
‘hands  of  young  people  unacquainted  with  thc.fcience?  -Every 
one  who  has  read  the  works  of  ancient  naturalifts  knows,  that, 
th'^ugh  valuable  in  fome  refpefls,  they  abound  w’ith  errors  and 
fables  of  the  mod  abPjrd  kind,  w  hich,  thanks  to  the  accurate  re* 
fearches  and  diligence  of  the  moderns,  are  now  totally  exploded, 
except  amongft  the  ignorant  and  fuperftitious. 

At  eighteen  her  pupil,  if  he  is  a  lad  of  genius,  our  authorefs 
thinks,  will  ha^e  acquired  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  to  read  with  (ktisfa£l:ion  Plato,  Demofthencs,  Homer, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles.  Cefar’s  Commentaries  and  Cicero’s 
Orations  may  then  form  a  part  of  his  Latin  ftudy;  but  proper 
obfervatioas  fhould  be  made  on  thofe  paflages  where  Cicero 
(hews  himfclf  more  the  lawyer  than  the  man  of  ftrii^  integrity 
At  this  fe^on  Mr.  Horne  Epes^pteroentOy  Mr.  Harris’s 

Hermes,  and  Lord  Monboddo  on  Language,  may  be  read  with 
a<fyantagev  and  a  courfe  .of  logic  entered  on,  which  (he  would 
begin  with  Harris’s  Philofophical  Arr^gernents  ;  ,and  then  pro- 
ceed  to  Ariftoile.  At"Ae  age ^cf  nineteen  ^the  ftudy  of  politics 
is  to  be  commenced  i  and  the  authors*  recommended  on  this 

fabje^t. 
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fobjec^  are  Harringtorf,  Sydney,  Locke,  and  Hobbe?,  A  year 
after^  ancient  mythology  Ihould  be  ftudied  in  Spence's,  Pol^Tue* 
tis^  ^ficd,  Ovid,  Blackwell,  Banicre,’  and  Bryant.  Ancient 
m^t^hyfics'come  next  in  order,  and  are  to  be  learned  in  Plato, 
CiiSwOrth,  and  Monboddo.  When  a  competent  knowledge  of 
this  fuSjeft  is  gained,  and  the  ftuJent  has  reached  hi^  one-und-^ 
twenfieth  year,  it  will  be  the  feafon  to  perufe  the  facred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  with  the  beft  commentaries.  Lardner's  and  Moifieim's 
eccleliaftical  hiftories  may  next  fucceed,  with  a  fmall  number  of 
tbc  beft  controverfial  writers  5  and  the  whole  is  to  be  cl jfeJ  widh 
the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics,  and  a  lerious  perulal  of  the  Ligtt'of 
nature  pu^fned.  ’  ■  -  .w  * 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  Mrs.  Macauley  Graham^s 
plan  of  literary  education  ;  upon  which  Ve  fhall  rnake  no  fartihefi 
comment  than  to  obferve,  that  what  fhe^fays,  refpecKng  the^ 
mathematics  being  the  laft  objeA  of  artenrion,  appears  u>  u$ 
highly  ridiculous  and  abfurd ;  efpecially  as  logic  is  to  b  •  made  a 
previous  ftudy.  In  our  humble  opinion,  the  mathematics  ought . 
to  be  introduced  at  as  early  an  age  as  polHble ;  that  is  to  fay,  a$ 
foon  as  the  capacity  is  ripe  for  this  purfuit ;  for  no  branch  of 
fcience  tends  more  to  enlarge  the  mind,  to  excrcife  it  in  com¬ 
bining  and  comparing,  and  to  accuftom  it  to  reafon  clofely,  and 
with  accuracy  i^without  which  reading  will  be  attended  with 
very  little  advantage. 

[  ,71?  be  continued.  ] 
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Art.  IX.  A  Treatife  on  Theatres.  By  George  Saunders.  4to. 
los.  6d.  boards.  Tavlor.  London,  17QO. 

^HIS  treatife  is  offered  to  the  public  principally  with  a  view 
^  to  forward  an  inquiry  into  the  cflentials  of  a  good  theatre; 
and  Mr.  Saunders,  we  think,  has  contributed  not  a  little,  by  his 
philofophical  obfervations,  towards  elucidating  this  fubje<ft.  He 
begins  with  confidering  optics  and  phonics,  as  they  relate  to 
theatres  ;■  confining  himfelf,  in  refpeft  of  the  former,  to  that  part 
which  relates  to  direft  viiion.  He  obferves,  it  is  an  univeffal 
cuftom  to  take  the  point  of  fight  for  the  fccne  painting'  at ‘the 
centre  of  the  front  boxes ;  and  this  not  only  for  the  flats  or  end 
feene,  but  for  the  fide  fcencs  alfo;  in  which  it  is  necefTary,  in 
many  inftances,  to  reprefent  one  continued  Hoe,  fach  as  the  fide 
of  a  toom,  &c. ;  but'  the  leaft  remove  from  the  centre  bfeaks 
this  fine,  and  weakens  the  efFedl  of  the  feene.  |  This,  Mr.  Saun¬ 
ders  obferves,  demonftrates  that  our  painted  feenes  can  be  view'd* 
to  a  proper  advanbge  in  one  iltuation  only;  and  that  they  will 

appear 
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-  Uncef  at'whkh'theVbitejiouldbe  diftinftly  heard  every  way; 

•  he  ’afcertamrf  it  tiir'be^rnnety-twofcet  ifi  front, ‘fev'enty-five  feet 
<kJe,''aiid'<W^t^^one  feet  behind.  ^  : 

tiii  v  'W^  fljall  lay  b^re  ipur’ readers ‘  the  iuthor’i  ftcoiid  'propofi* 
•tion,  'whicK  cbntiPijSai  unexpe‘dted  refuU  m'"i)ne  of^  the  experi- 

'  xAfcflf*.*' ^  ^  ‘  ’»>»  Ml  *!iJ 

iO  -hut  ^  ’  S  j(K»fli>lnu  .'i:>.(1=v  v-i  ,3.a!.lq4. .loflnarxj 

Z)£(foij(fiw»iae/arf/<«lL^F«rar  e/"SeUnd.-^ 

feaBdfoniedifficalnio  alcertdidng'^si^r  io  all  the  Mop* 
portiinitiesiwbichiitflind  nt  trying^iti  4hs<difomik>h'<>f  theVoiceu- 
exe^tded  the  afeenfion  ib  lihicfa>)  as  feenied  410^011  unprobohk- 
Q^'acfe  expcruneotfwi^-iidcd  laddm^dt  high  birildingS' 

}'  '.I  ?*P  •  In  a.  cjmn  cbjntn^,  aliaoft  ftraight»’ the  voice  afcendN 

■  flfty  feet,  and  ddfireaded  fixty  feet:  was  heard  equally  well  as  at  tie 
-  diJuaf' 
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jjfttpcc  of  fcvcnty  feet  on  a  plane;  but  as  the  floor  of  the  rooxu^  as 
earth,  in  the  other  inft^ncesf,  might  attrafl  the  fo^tul 
downwards,  1  made  another  experiment  in  St.  l^auPs  cathedral.,'^ 
hi^iBxp*  11*  The  well-hole  of  the  ftaircafe,  which  is  free  of  any  re- 
deidai^y  of  found,  is  about  eight  feet  in^diameter,  encircled  try -  a 
Jtone,:watt,  and  covered  with  a  Ikylight.  At  feme  diflance  from  the 
knd  near  the  top,  were  alternately  placed  fpeakerand  hearar; 
when.  voice  defeending  was  heard  at  the  dittance  of  eighty  feet, 
afcei^ding.  feyenty  feeu  .  .  if i  o w  i 

*  Allowing  for  the  dlfiercnce  of  the  air  s  denflty  at  the,^p  1^ 
bottom,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that  could  an  air  be^ found  of 
the  feme  medium  throughout/ found  would  expand  equally  every^wayn 
and  form  a  perfeSI /ph:re ;  in  confirmation  of  which  I  can  add  the  tri|l 
made  in  a  very  windy,  cold  day,  at  a  confiderable  height,  the  lowcll 
perfon  being  at  fome  diflance  from  the  ground  when  the  afeenfioa 
ind  defeenfion  were  fcarcely  different,  and  both  corrciixmded  with  tl^9 
difiance  on  a  plane*’ 

Mr.  Saunders  ftrongly  oppoles  the  generaiIy«rec«iveddo^»ie 
6f  the  refIe£tion  of  foun^  to  which,  the  echo  is  commonly 
crihed.  '  He  ‘obf^ve^  that  none  of  the  remarkable  inftancea  of 
hearing  a  whifper  can  be  explained  upon  this  principle Cucb  as 
the  dome  of  St.  ?aul’$)  •  which  is  >  circular ;  the  gallery  over  the 
call  choir  of  Glouceftec  cathedral,  and  the  Claudian  aqueduftj 
which  are  both  flraighf.;  with  the  prUbn;of  Diunylius  at^Syra- 
cufe,  which  is  a  parabola.  In  all  thde,  our  author  (he 

necelTary  fituation  is  at  or  near  the  wall.  But  were  they.occa- 
fioned  by  refledlion,  the  contrary  woiJd  be  the  cafe ;  a  Xpot  mull 
be  found  in  which  all  the  refleiting  rays  would  ^be^con^entrafed. 
With  fefpe£t  to  echoes,  he  afks.  How  would  reilet^ion  occaiipn 
a  repetition  three  or  four  times  at  the  fide  of  an  Egyptian  pyra¬ 
mid,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  ?  And  the  fame  may  be  obier.ved  of 
thc'lepiilchre  of  Metella  near  Rome.  v  •» 

The  author  appears  to  have  examined  .with  attention  thejvo- 
'^fty  V  diiSerent^msterials  to  alter  and  coitdui^  ((wnd. 
fei^es^  that.Xo  afeertain  the  progrefe  ofjlii;ufn4,‘«  it  vvoujd  be 
iweflafy ’to  place  "two, -high  and  llender  pples,  at  a  proper  dif- 
tancie ;  from  the  top  of  which  the  experiments,  fliauld  be  made, 
thedenfity  of.  the  air  afeertained,  and  the  svhole.compared.  with 
tbie^exteniidn  of  found  on  a  plane.  Fr.om  the.beft  pb^rvatipns 


he  Could  makeV  found  extended  in  air  in  a  degree  nearly- eqi^.tn 
its  cxtenfion  on  a  plane,  by  which  is  underftoM  a  field  of  turf,  or 
a  meadow.,  He.didtnotafind  an- op^Etuhity  bf-eompairing  the 

Slipgri^^  the,,voipe  jn4^e, PA  ;  earth  uponlany.'bpenr  -pwr^  fiiHace, 
pfienHpfnrfiSi'  huthe  remarfccdlthe!  found  wasttfoch 
4tpf«l^  <m--eaah9'«iid.;veryififierenicafoaM  the  fowld  in-  Mhrr 
fitiUktions^.  £arthy:;helQl»ftrves,  inay‘bt‘foppoled  tb  :have.h'i^- 
Wd  property  with'  rtfoed  to  fohiidi?  f  Being  very  borous,.  it 
.5  lu  _  ...  jAjx-./ - T  --abforbs 


*  When  I  made  the  following  experiment  there  was  a  trifling  wind; 
confcquently  the  water  wzs  propcrtionably  agitated.  I  chofe  a  quiet 
part  of  the  rhames>  near  Cheliea  Hofpital,  and  with  two  boats  tried 
the  diilaoce  the  voice  would  reach.  On  the  water  wc  could  diftindly 
hear  at  the  diflance  of  an  hundred  and  forty  feet,  on  land  at  that  of 
ieventy^fix*  It  fhould  beobferved»  that  on  land  no  noife  intervened; 
but  on  the  river  feme  ntnfe  was  occaiioned  by  the  flowing  of  the  wa/a 
againft  the  boats ;  fo  that  the  difference  on  land  ahd  on  water  mull  be 
much  more. 

*  Watermen  obferve,  that  when  the  water  is  at  a  Hand,  and  the 
weather  perfectly  calm,  if  no  noife* intervene,  a  whifper  may  be  heard 
acrofs  the  river ;  and  that  with  the  current  it  will  be  carried  to  a  much 
greater  diitance,  and  vice  verfa  againft  the  current. 

\  Mariners  well  know  the  difference  of  found  on  fea  and  land, 

*  When  a  c^nal  of  water  was  led  under  die  pit  floor  of  the  theatre 

of  Argentino,  at  Rome^  *a  furprifing  difference  was  obferved ;  the 
voice  has  fince  been  heard  at  the  end^wlth  particular  diftindnefi, 
where  it  was  before  fcarce  diftinguifliablc.  ""  ; 

/I'he  Villa  Simonetta,  near  Milan  (fee  Fig*  8,  PI.  i.),  is  entirely 
over  arcades  of  water.  •  j  ' 

Another  villa  near  Rouen,  remarkable  for  its  echo;  is  built  over 
fubterraneous  cavities  of  water,  ^  r 

*  A  refervoir  of  water  domed  over  near  Stanmore  has  a  flrong 

Cqho.  n  .  ^  . 

*  I  do^not  remember  ever  being  under  the^  arches  of  a-ftone  bridge 
that  did  not  echo ;  which  is  not  alwaya  the  cafe  with  flmilar  ftrju&ares 
on  land.j  , 

*  A  houfe  in  Lambeth  Marlh,  inhabited  by  Mr.  Turtlc,iis  very 
damp  during  winter,  when  it  produces  an  echo,  which  abates  as  the 
houfe  gets  dry. 

* ,  Kircher  obferves  that  echoes  repeat  more  by  night  than  during 
the  day  :  be  makes  the  difference  to  be  double.’ 

.  Px.  Piott  fays  the  echo  in  ,Woodftock  Park  repeated  feventw 
rimes  by  .day,  and  twenty. by  night.  And  Addifon’s  experiment  at 
thc  VUla  Simgneuawas,  m  a  fog,rwhen>it^pf educed  &fty^fix  rept- 
ri lions* .  1  ;  V  i  " 

•. ..  .  .  « After 
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rafter  all  Inftances,  I  think  little  doubt  can  remain  of  die 
mflaence  ^wator  has  on  found  ;  and  I  conclude*  that  it  condu^s  found 
more  than  any  other  body  whatever. 

Sound  on  ^water.  is  particularly  agrccoUc,  fonorous*  and  lead  al- 
lercd  ,^erel)y/ 

According  to  our  author’s  obfervations,  water  and  (lone  united 
produce  the  greateft  echoes.  After  water,  llonc  may  be  reckoned 
the  greatcft  conduftor  of  found.  Stone  is  fonorous,  but  occa- 
fibhs  a  harfli,  difagrecable  tone,  unfavourable  to  mufic.  Brick, 
in  rcfpeft  of  found,  has  nearly  the  fame  properties  as  ftone.  Part 
of  the  garden  wall  of  the  late  W.  Pitt,  Efq.  of  Kingftbn  in? 

'  Dorfetftiire,  conveys  a  whifper  to  the  diftance  of  near  two  htin- 
died  feet.  Wood  is  fonorous  and  vibrative.;  of  all  materials,  it 
pr^uces  a  tone  the  moft  agreeable  and  melodious.  Souncmg- 
boards  in  theatres,  it  is  remarked,  are  proved  by  experience  to 
be  of  no  fervice;  for  their  diftance  from  the  fpeaker  is  too*great 
to  be  imprefled  with  a  fufficient  force.  But  founding-boards  im¬ 
mediately  over  a  pulpit  may  have  the  deft  red  provided  the 

cafebemade  of  a  juft  thicknefs,  and  according ‘to  certain  prin^^ 

The  author  next  treats  of  the  form  of  theatres  moft  advan- 
mgeous  to  the  voice  and  fight.  ‘  It  has  been  aiked/  fays  our 
author^  '  * 

•  '4 

*  Why  have  we  not  in  our  theatres  made  choice  of  the  fame  fonn  as 
the  ancients  ?  And  the  anfwer  has  uniformly  been,  Becaufe^our 
mmners  difter  from  the  ancients ;  bechufe,  in  adopting  the  femi- 
circle,  we  (hould  be  obliged  to  leave  too  great  an  opening  for  the 
flagef  &c.  &c.  Allpvying  thefe  objeftions  thetr  due  weight,  we  m;.y 
add,  that  theatres  had  their  rife  in  Greece ;  and  from  Greece  the  Ro¬ 
mans  hd  doubt  took  the  model  for  their  own  country;  that  their 
.  climates  required  a  fpacious  open  area,  as  the  p^formances  were 
condoled  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  before  a  people  unaccuftomed 
to  any  enclofurcs  that  Ihut  out  the  open  air,  and  where  females  were 
not  generally  introduced  into  their  public  fpefiacles :  but  what  availed 
all  this  in  their  forrning  the  plan  ?  Let  us  examine  the  Grecian 
theatre^  The  great  area  was  left  for  the  dances  and  choruiTes.  But  why 
not  have  continued  the  ranges  of  feats  to  the  line  of  the  ftage  ?  Tlie 
reafon  appears  to  me  obvious,  becaufe  they  would  not  detiaft  froni 
beauty  and  advantage  of  the  femiarcleV  To  this ‘1 'will  add,, 
that  in  no  Pne  in  (lance  is  their  judgment  more  confpicuoiis  than  inthe 
very  judicious  diftance  at  which  they  have  chofen  to  place  the  idoti 
a  to  cxa(ftly  correfponding  to  the  mariner  of  expandftig^  the 

voice,  that  to  me  it  is‘*imlttcr  bf  furprife  it  (hbuld  ever  be  deviated' 
fflom; -i^The  Skltantage  of  fight  is  alto  the  greateft'that  poffibly  d)uld 
learned  in  conjunction  with  that  of  hearing  j  and  we  may  ftxther  fup- 
thatv  befides  prefcrving  the  beauty  of  form,  they  did  not  extend 

I^c  feats  beyond  the  fcmicircle,  by  reafon  tharmany  of  the  fpedlarors 
*  '  would. 
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w^d,  in  tlut  caic«  be  placed  with  their  becks  ioclinlnfftoward  the 
fcene.*  ,  ' 

"  Mfe  Saunders;  after  talcing  a  curfery  Ttew  of  the  form'oF 
theatres  to  the  prefent  time,  proceeds  to  confider’  what  par¬ 
ticular  model  is  the  mod  advantageous.  From  experiments 
which  he  had  previoufly  recited,  he  concludes,  that  at  feventeen 
feet  from  the  front  of  the  fpeaker,  will  be  the  centre  to  the  part  of  a 
circle  formed  by  the  expanlion  of  the  voice ;  and  that  in  every  part 
of  that  rpace  the  hearers  will  equally  participate  the  advantages.  1q 
order  to  make  it  as  capacious’ as  poifible,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
reduce  the  opening  of  the  ftage,  he  allows  three-fourths  of  the 
dtarineter  of  a  circle  to  the  body  of  the  theatre,  and  one-eighth 
snore  for  Che  frontifpiece.  This  mode  df  conftru£Hon,  our  author 
'Obferves,  will  befound  to  prod at'aU  times,  an  opening  proper 
tioned  to  the  fize  of  the  theatre ;  the  Greater  part  of  the  fpeda 
tors  will  be  in  face  of  the  fcene ;  and  it, is  a  form  that  will  con 
tain  the  greateft  number,  in  an  equal  fpace)  all  which  proper 
ties  appear  from  a  compari (bn  of  it  With  other  forms.  The 
oval^  for  i nuance,  has  been  fuppofed  to  givfe  to  every  fpeifator  an 
equal  advantage  of  fight ;  but  thofe  feated  at  the  extremity  onlv, 
fee  Jn  a  direct  line ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  fpe£iators  reccM 
from  that  point,  they  advance  the  back  toward  the  fcene.;  This 
b  a  difad  vantage  attending  it  with  refpe£t  to  fight ;  for  hearing  it 
k  by  ho  means  calculated.  T'^he  aufoor  remarks,  diat  all  forms 
adapted  to  the  theories  of  Vcfleftion,  or  cotidudion  (were  thefe 
ever  io  clea'rly*^ demohftrated),*muft  be  deficient.  The  great 
c^^jed  is,  to  get  as  many '  within  hearing  as  poifible  therrfore 
ihc’  fpacc  left  for  .the  puipofe  of  rcflciJJion  can  only  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  number  of  auditors  is  reduced.  The  fquare  he 
thinks  preferable  to^the  oval;  it  contains  more  in  front:  the 
ftdes,  however,  are  bad,  particularly  wlten  much  extended)  oblig¬ 
ing  the  fpe£htor  to  turn  his  face  almoft  over  the  (lioulder.  The 
horfe-OiM  form,  tn  his  opinion,  has  great  merit:  the  front,  how¬ 
ever,  is  too  far  extended  ih  proportion  to  the  width,' being  equal 
to  a  whole  circle  fromi  the  ftage ;  and  the  ftraight  lines  narrwing 
towards  the  fcene,  have  a  difagreeable  afpeift,  and  fome  di^van 
tages  attending  the  fides  of  the  fquare.  ^  , 

A/lr.  Saunders  farther  endeavours  to  (hew,  that,  in  a  gives 
dilhuice,  we  hear  worfe  the  higher  we  arc  fituated  ;  and  as  fuch 
a  iituation  is  equally  bad  for  viewing,  n  will  be  proper  to  keep 
down  the  ceiling  of  the  theatre  as  low  as  may  he,  conftftcnd/ 
with  the  neceflary  accommodatioo  and  beauty  of  the  building 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  heightening  the  ceil  ing  willu 
any  wife  fenfibtyail^  rife  Voic*|  but. it  win.  mail  cam; 
condu^lDr  of  (band  t*  riie  upper  rann  of  (eats.  Our  author 
thinks  that  rite  beft  proportioiMd  heig^  ia  three-fourthi  of  <)>( 

diatmter.  or  the  letwth  from  tha  ftage  to  the  front  of  the  oppo^'** 
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tojfeC^’^  Witfrregart^tb  fiK,  it  won W  not  h€  ndrJfabte  to 

fcave  a  greater  diftance  than  from  fixty  feet  from  the  llage,  ''bA  a 
fcv^iwrith  the  fpeaker,  or  fcventy  feet  to  the -utmoft  extent,  cidier 
ii^^egjtraor  opera-houfe;  They  are  eqMaHy  fubfervient  to^thc 
hearing  and  feeing  j  both  which  arc  defective  when 

gVTh<e  author  then  enters  into  the  detail,of  the  conftruftion  of 
dvtatr^.and  Qperarhoufcs,  treating  of  the  various  parts  of  cacb^ 
\liijtb  ^  heft  manner  of  lighting  them,  aivl  the.  materials*  of 
miiich'lthey  ought  to  confift*  -IVis  ufeful  part  of  the  work  is 
followedi>y,suiexamination  of  the  principal  theatres;  in  which 
>vith:the  ,  Qreek  and  Roman  s  theatres^  the  theatre  at 
,  the -theatre:  San  Carlo  at  Naples^  of  Argentina  at 

Rome,  t^atre  at  Bologna,  San^ Benedetto  at  Venice,  .theatre  at 
I»nala,iMilan,  Turin,  Bourdeaux,  theatre  Italien  at  Paris,  theatre 
Fp^aiSji  now  de'.la  N^ion,  at  Paris;, with  the  late  Operant 
'tin  London,  tive  theatre  in  .Covent-Garden,  and  the  de^ 
ff;iS^tioa:«oLdefigne  for  a  theatre  and  opcfva-vhoufe*  - 
nsUpon  thcv  wholeji  we  Juve  received  great  pleafure  from  the 
of  ithi5:ingenious;^t;reatife,>  in  which  the  author  feema  to 
have 4)ee(Vdti great  paius  in  afeertahiing  the  determinate  princi4 
ptes  which' oughtito  r^^ulate  ftie  oonftructipn  of  theatres.  Though 
afalyeipi  tlofely  conneAed^wit^  national  tafte,  and  therefoce  der 
frrving  .of  attention,  it  Jras  hitherto  never  been  analyfed  with  ahy. 
degree  of  feientilic  obfervation :  but  Mr,  Saunders’s  remarks,  Wc 
may  hope,  will  henceforth  afford  to  the  conftruefors  of  theatres 
mote  pertain)  as«well  as  more  fucccfsfol  rules  of  arcbite£lural‘cein«^ 
trivance and  by  knowing  more  accurately  tl^  progrefs  of  founds 
aod  the ti^oft  advantageous  points  of  vifton,.  they  wuli  be  enabled 
tg^determiae. both, the  form  and  magnitude.qf  theatres, ^mpft  fuit*^ 
ab||:|aQtjon)y  to  magnibceiure,  but  the  purppfes  of. public «exhi<r'. 
biuqn.  -ThejUrork  is.acconipanied  witn  ayariety  ofiipiates  il<« 
forms  of  different , theatres, and  ^  foe  ^ theoretical 
ptiwjip^  advanced  in  foe  courfe  of  foe, inquiry,  :  .. 

>:r  t  -  uicii  .  .  .Ic.h.  ^ 


^navbiiib  omoi  biis  ^■f'nrir;  r'  *  -Ml:  i^/  i 

Art.  X.  ReJleSiions  on  the  Revolution  in  x  Francty^  and  on  tha 
\ifd^e$dingi  m  certain tSoeieties  in  London  relative  to  that  Event. 
j  LeHeriinteuded.  to  have  keen  fent  to  a{  GneiUman  in  Parish 
^^^tbo  ^gbiMoniiBdmund  BHrkt.  8vo»  .5^*  fewed.  Dod{l^« 

Ai  Ihw  »*  ^  .1  , 

^NdoucTiiaft 'imitc^/a^ivt^  pf  ^Mr..  Burke^s.general  opinion 
fooiihereditary  natureroft  aur.  government,  and  flighcly 
™^4fkairtiwhat  iierthail:  adrsbi^ed  m  anAre^^  to  Dr.  Price's  mi- 
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founded  affertions  ro  the  contrary  ;  we  lhall  now  proceed  In  our 
review  of  this  aftonifliing  performance ;  a  performance  that  will 
be  read  as  long  as  the  powers  of  compofition  are  attended  -to ;  as 
long  as  eloquence  is  cultivated,  or’ the  efforts  of  the  human  mind 
are  admired,  which,  however  iil-direded,  evince  a  genius  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  induftry,  and  common  cultiyation.  We  left 
Mr.  Burke  with  his  defeription  of  the  Nationai  Aflembly  of 
France.  This  we  conceive,  in  many  refpects,  overcharged; 
but  as  the  fubje£t  very  often  occurs  in  the  courfe  of  the  work, 
we  (hall  rather  attend  to  the  a£fs  of  .this  body  than  its  conftituent 
parts,  which  are  in  fome  meafure  illuftrated  by  the  other. 
could  wifli,  however,  Mr.  Burke  had' not  thought  proper  to 
heighten  the  reprefentation  by  a  comparifon  with  our  own  Houft 
of  Commons.  If  vve  have  wealthy  men  in  our  fenate,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  means  by  which  too  many  procure  their 
feats  are  fubverlive  of  the  principles.of  thofe  conftituents  vvhofe 
interefb  they  arc  to  defend;  and  if  we  have  men  of  inferior 
property,  the  expcnces  of  a  parliamentary  canvafe  and  attendance, 
are’ expected  to  be  fome  way  conipenfated.  As  to  the  adequkv 
of  our  reprefentation,  its  confideration  will  occur  hereafter.  But 
.V’hatever  defeats  are  obferved  in  this  or  any  other  part  of  our  go¬ 
vernment,  they  have  the  fanCtion  of  antiquity  to  plead  for  them; 
and  it  is  hardly  credible  with  what  afixjiiilhing  ability  Mr.  Burks 
makes  this  fingle  plea  almolf  fufficient  to  reconcile  the  enormous 
abufes  that  had  crept  even  into  the  French  government.  His  ob- 
fervations  on  this  part  conclude  with  a  declamation  againft  Inno¬ 
vations,  and  fome  farcaftic  allufions  to  the  charafters  and  tern- 
ptrs  of  the  generality  of  reformers;  * 

After  this  MrV  Burke  feems  to  begiri  his  work  afrefb,  bv  dil- 
tinguifhlng  between  man  in  a  ftate  of  nature  and  a  Bate  or  civil 
focicty.  The  principal  novelty  we  meet  with  here  is,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  wonderful  talent  at*  reducing  every  thing  .to  illuftration. 
Perhaps  the  reader  may  objeft  to  this  word,  becaufc  the  fabjc:t 
is  not  always  made  plainer  ;  to  an  allufion  then. — In  a  flate  or 
focicty,  we  are  told,  every  man  has  a  right  to  the  produce  of  his 
induftry,  and  the  fhare  of  public  good  that  fociety  produces.  It 
is  a  partnerftiip  in  which  every  man  has  equal  rights,*  but  not 
to  equal  things—^  He  has  a  right  to  his  proportional  dividend 

*  on  five  {hillings,' as  well  as  another  to  his  of  five  hundred 

*  pounds ;  but  as  to  the  fiiare  of  povver,  authority,  or  direflion, 

♦  which  each  individual  ought  to  have  in  the  ftate,  I  deny  it  w 
^  be  among  the  original  rights  which  men  have  in  civil  focicty. 

•  Though  Mr.  Burke  has  confufed  hisYubjedl  with  his  illulifation, 
we  (hall  endeavour  to  *  keep^  them  dear,  in  {hcwjng  a  contrary 
fide  of  the  queftiori.  '  Wc  would  then‘a(kj^  Should  A,  bv 

nor  ability  and  economy,  ixxcfcafe  his ‘capital  of  five  Ihillin? 
:  i  .  V  .  •  :  eqtial 
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e<jual  to  B’s  five  hundred,  pounds,  has  not  A  a  right,  with  an 
equal  iiitereft,  not  only  to  an  equal  dividend,' but  to  an  equal 
patronage,  authority,  and  direiSlion  ?  It  is  urged  the  firft  coni- 
was  ditFerent.  True ;  but  the  firft  coinpa-l  was  made  be- 
bfethe  circuinftatices  that  have  no  w  occurred  could  be  known  ; 
and  itlaas  beiidcs  appeared,  that  the  charasfter  .and  abilities  of  the 
two  are  altered  with  tlic  circumftances ;  no/  indeed  is  there  any 
way  by  which  A  can  fecure  his  iacreafed  di/idends,  but  by  an 
equal  Ihare  in  the  dire£lion.  * 

‘  If  civil  fociety,’  fays  Adr.  Burke,  ^  be  the  ofFipring  of  con- 
‘  vention,  that  convention  muft  be  its  law.’ — Convention,  on  the 
contrary,  muft  have  been  the  ofFspring  of  fociety;  and  that  con¬ 
vention  mull  alter  and  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  chang^es  the  fo- 
ciety  undergoes.  We  are  next  told,  and  we  believe  no  one 
will  doubt  it,  that,  ‘binder  thefe  co»ivcntions,  men  muft  give 
up  the  power  of  governing  thcinfclvcs ;  they  muft  not  be  judges 
‘  in  their  own  caufc,’  &c.  This  is  all  very  true  ;  but  nothing 
in  it  prevents  the  majority  of  the  members  making  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  fituation  which  was  not  included  in  the  original 
compact  or  convention.  This  will  appear  .the  more  ncccliary, 

I  becaufc,  in  the  progrefs  of  events,  the  interefts  may  be.  fo  con- 
I  founded,  that  mealUres,  apparently  to  the  advantage  of  one,  may 
1  be  diametrically  the  reverie  to  another;  and,  as  this  could  not  be 
i  forelceii  in  the  beginning,  the  firft  compact  may  prove  deficient 
j  in  many  important  points,  which  nothing  but  experience  could 
I  difcover.  It  may  be  deficient  in  the  only  purpofe  for  which  it 
\  was  inftituted,  in  procuring  the  happinefs  of  thofe  who  furren- 
j  dered  thei’r  truft.  When  thisjs  the  cafe,  the  alteration  muft  be 
!  proportion  to  the  former  errors ;  and  if  it  be  found  that  the 
I  principle  of  the  old  compact  was  fundamentally  bad,  it  will  be- 
I  come  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  wlfli  for  a  fubftantial  amendment, 

!  inftead  of  making  a  patch  work  of  rotten  materials,  ill  put  togc- 
i  ther  at  firft,  and  worn  out  by  bad  management,  to  begin  on  a 
I  plan  as  different  as  poifible  from  the  former,  and  as  free  as  polii- 
j  bb  from  any  liability  to  the  former  inconveniences, 
i  We  have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  foew  iVlr.  l>urke’s  princi-. 
j  pies  of  government ;  from  which,  however,  he  now.and  thende- 
\  ports.  In  what  follows,  for  fcveral  pages,  it  is  impoifible  for  us 
j  to  .keep  pace  with  him.  Such  a  mixture  of  nietaphyiical  and 
I  praSical  rcafoning,  fuch  allufions  to  every  branch  of  philofophy, 

\  poetry,  phyfic,  horfe  breeding,  fanaticifm,  &c.  the  whole  ejiding 
I  *n  the  fevereft  farcafms  on  that  fpecies  of  public  fpirit  which  is 
I  indifferent,  to  party,  afhamed  of  feeking  public  employment  by  dif- 
I  honeft  means,  and  anxious  only  for  the  univerfol  happinels  of 
I  niankind.  Yet  even  here  we  difcover  ftrength  of  genius,  habits 
I  ^ clofe  obfervation,  and  a  facility  of  expreilioo,  tlut  may  almoft 
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apologifc  for  its  redundancy.  We  have  next  an  elegant  flourtft 
againi^  Ipeculatills  of  every  kind  ;  which  is  fuccccdcd  by  a  repc* 
tition,  almoft  verbatim,  of  what  we  before  quoted  of  l)r.  Price, 
Hugh  P  cters,  and  ilarl  Stanhope,  with  the  Old  Jewry,  the  Lon., 
don  Tavern,  iit.  There  is,  however,  a  flight  differerxe.  In  our 
quotation  the  Do£Ior  is  admitted  to  have  the  beft  intentions  iu 
die  world  i  and  of  thefe  Mr.  Burke,  from  a  long  peifonal  ac¬ 
quaintance,  is  very  well  able  to  judge  ;  but,  in  the  prefent  pdf. 
fage,  he  is  reprefented  as  perfedly  at  his  cafe  with  plots,  coun¬ 
terplots,  treafons,  afiaflinations,  maflkeres,  &c.  But  the  Doctor 
has  fpoken  for  himfelf,  and  his  work  will  come  before  us  in  its 
turn.  Another  defcriptioii  too  of  the  National  Aflembly  fucceed^, 
in  which  an  apology  is  made  for  them,  as  ading  not  under  their 
own  guidance,  but  from  the  dread  of  confifeations,  bayonets, 
lamp-pofts,  &c.  This  introduces  a  pathetic  defeription  of  tlic 
king  and  queen  on  tlie  6th  of  Odober,  1789.  It  is  impoffibie 
for  any  thing  10  be  more  highly  charged,  or  more  feelingly  dc- 
feribed.  1  he  accounts  we  received  at  the  time  of  the  intentions 
of  the  body  guards,  of  the  fuppofed  intrigues  of  the  queen’s  party, 
are  paned  over,  and  all  parties  are  deferibed  as  acquiefeing  in  the 
new  conftitution.-  The  protedion  which*thc  family  derived  from 
La  Fayette,  is  called  an  infult,  which  is  faid  to  be  repeated  hourly 
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as  prefent  at  a  tragedy ;  in  fhort,  he  fcems  to  haunt  our  author’s 
imagination,  and  every  where  to  appear  in  a  terriSc  form.  Yet 
even  Mr.  Burke  conceives  there  are  circumftances  under  which 
the  punllhment  of  a  tyrant  is  confolatory  to  the  human  mind. — ^ 
But  he  ihould  fufter  with  dignity;  that  is,  he  ihould  never  have 
a  leffon  to  teach  him  what  the  reverfe  of  fortune  may  be,  and  that 
he  is  compofed  of  the  fame  clay  as  thofe  whom  his  infolence  has 
opprefled. — One  fliould  think  that  the  refpedl  paid  to  the  king^ 
the  prefervation  of  his  life  under  circumftances  of  danger,  and  the 
relbiution  of  giving  him  the  higheft  rank  in  the  new  government^* 
might'be  fome  palliation  ;  but  ihefe  are  all  infults  and  abfurdities  f 
Again  Dr.  Price  comes  forward,  as  aftbeiated  with  Lord  George 
Gordon ;  and  a  fort  of  allufion  is  made  to  thirty  pieces  of  filver, 
and  the  old  hoards  of  the  fynagogue. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  following  our  author  through  all  his 
amufing  digrefSons,  vve  are  afraid  that,  not  poHeffing  the  fame 
energy  and  verfatility  of  ftyle,  our  readers  wpuld  be  Icfs  enter- 
tained  than  we  have  been.  They  would  hardly  have  patience  to 
read  from  us  another  encomium  on  antiquity;  an  affertion  that 
England  is  no  way  altered  for  thefe  laft  four  hundred  years ;  that 
we  are  now,  to  our  great  misfortune,  likely  to  diveft  ourfelves’of 
prejudices  ;  among  the  reft,  we  fuppofc,  that  one  Engliihmah  is 
equal  to  ten  Frenchmen  ;  that  the  French  are  a  daftardly  race,' 
living  on  frogs  and  foiipe-meagre;  with  other  amiable*  vul- 
garifms.  We  confefs  ourfelves  among  the  number  of  thofe  who 
know  how  to  re/peeft  a  gallant  and  enlightened  nation. 

But  Mr.  Burke  infifts  that  the  people  of  England  have  always, 
differently ;  and  that  the  fober  part  of  them  are  averfe  to 
tnc  reformation  in  France~[is  then'rhe  Whig  Club  a  drunken 
mob?]  In  England  we  regard  religion  ;  and  Mr.  Burke  offers’ 
lame'plcafing  views- of  Chnftianity,  and  a  long  conflict  againft 
atheiffn,  as  if  neceffarily  connefted  wiili  the  revolution.  ‘  But 
‘  if,*  continues  he,  ‘  in  the  moment  of  riot,^'and  in  a  drunken 
‘  delirium,  from  the  hot  fpirits  drawn  from  out  of  the  alembic  of 
‘hell,  which  in  France  is  now  boiling  fo  furioufly,  we  fhould’ 

‘  uncover  our  nakednefs  by  throwing  off  theChriltian  religion.* 
This  will  do  for  the  prefent ;  we  fhall  foon  return  to  the  fubject 
a^ain.  ^ 

Recovering  a  little  from  his  wild  tranfport,  Mr.  Burke  con¬ 
ceives  himfclf  cool  enough  to  give  an  account  of  our  conftitu- 
lion,  that  his  friend  may  be  affifted  in  the  formation  of  that  of 
France.  'Unluckily,  however,  beginning  with  religion,  of  which 
he  gives  a  molt  amiable  view,  fomewhat  heightened  as  to  its  ef- 
f«ts,  probaUy  from  the  fen  or  of  the  writer  at  the  fuppofed  in- 
dignity  offered  to  the  hierarchy  in  France — beginning  with  the 
ciJutch,  he  foon  lofes  fight  of 'the  Englilh  conlUtution.  We 
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are  brought  to  view  a  ftate  of  things  as  arifing  out  of  free  in- 
quirv,  which  never  has  nor  esn  happen  in,  a  fociety,^ that  Las 
made  the  fmalleft  progrefs  towards  civilifation  and  refinement. 
Again,  without  knov/ing  how  we  come  back  to  the  compact, 
the  partnerfhip;  yet  not  a  partiierfhip  in  trade  which  it  before 
refembled,  but  a  lomcthing  which  our  readers  fiiall  explain  fer 
thcmfelvcs :  *  '  ’  ' 

.  •  Society  is  indeed  a  contradl.  Subordinate  contracts  for  obje^is 
of  mere  occafional  intereft  may  bediffolvcd  at  pleafure ;  but  the  itae 
ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  nothing  better  than  a.partnerfliip  agree¬ 
ment  in  a  trade  of  pepper  and  coft’ce,  callico  or  tobacco,  or  Ibmc ' 
other  fuch  low  concern,  to  be  taken  up  for  a  little  temporary  ime- 
rert,  and  to  be  dilfolvcd  by  the  fancy  of  the  parties.  It  is  to  be  looked 
on  with  other  reverence ;  becaufe  it  is  not  a  partnerflitp  in  things 
fuhfeiA'lent  only  to  the  grofs  animal  exigence  of  a  temporary  and  pe- 
riihable  nature.  It  is  a  partnerfliip  in  all  fcicnce,  a  partnerlhip  in  all 
art,  a  partnerthip  in  every  virtue,  and  in  all  perfet^lion.  As  the  eras 
of  fuch  a  partnerfliip  cannot  be  obtained  in  many  generations,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  partnerfliip  not  only  between  thofe  who  are  living,  but  be¬ 
tween  thofe  who  are  living,  thefe  are  dead^  and  thofe  who  are  to 
be  born.  Each  contrail  of  each  particular  flate  is  but  a  claufe  in  inc 
great  primaeval  contraft  of  eternal  fociety,  linking  the  lower  with 
the  higher  natures,  connefting  the  vifible  and  invifible  world,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  fixed  compadi  fandlioned  by  the  inviolable  oath  which 
holds  all  phyfical  and  all  moral  natures,  each  in  their  appointed  place. 
This  law  is  not  fubjedl  to  the  will  of  thofe  who,  by  an  cbligation 
above  them,  and  infinitely  fuperior,  ate  bound  to  fubmit  their  will 
to  that  law.  The  municipal  corporations  of  that  univerfal  kingdom 
arc  not  morally*  at  liberty  at  their  pleafure,  and  on  their  fpecula- 
tions  of  a  contingent  improvement,  wholly  to  frparate  and  tear  afun- 
dcr  the  bands  of  their  fubordinaie  community,  and  to  diflblve  it  into 
an  unfocial,  uncivil,  unconnefted  chaos  of  elementary  principles.  It 
is  the  firrt  and  fupreme  neceflity  only,  a  necefiity' that  is  not  chofen 
but  choofes,  a  nccelfity  paramount  to  deliberation,  that  admits  no 
difculBon,  and  demands  no  evidence,  w  hich  alone  can  juiUfy  a  re- 
fort  to  anarchy.  This  neceflity  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  ;  becauil* 
this  rcceflity  itfelf  is  a  part  too  of  that  moral  and  phyfical  Jir[)ori- 
ticn  of  things  to  which  man  muft  be  obedient  by  conlent  or  force; 
but  if  that  which  is  only  fubmiflion  to  neceflity  (hould  be  made  the 
objedt  of  choice,  the  law  is  broken,  nature  is  difobcyed,  and  the  re¬ 
bellious  are  outlawed,  caft  forth,  and  exiled,  from  this  world  of  rea- 
fon,  and  order,  and  peace,  and  virtue,  and  fruitful  penitence,  ir.io 
the  antagonill  world  of  madnefs,  difeord,  vice,  confufion,  and  un¬ 
availing  forrow. 

‘  Thefe,  my  dear  Sir,  are,  were,  and  I  think  long  will  be  the  fer- 
''timenis  of  net  the  Icafl  learned  and  reflecting  part  of  this  kin{?dc^^ 
They  who  are  included*  in  this' defertpt ion,  fbruv  their  ^opinions  on 
fuch  grounds  as  fuch  perfoi.g  ought  to  form  them.  1  he  lefs  inquirir. 
receive  them  from  an  authority  which  thofe  whom  Providence  deerr^ 
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to  live  on  truft  need  not  be  afliamed  to  rely  on.  Thefe  two  forts  of 
men  move  in  the  fame  dirc(f\ion,  though  in  a  different  p’ace.  They 
both  move  with  the  order  of  the  univcrfe.  They  all  icnow  or  feel 
this  great  ancient  truth  :  ‘  Quod  illi  principi  et  praepotenti  Deo  qui 
omnem  hunc  mundum  regit,  nihil  eorum  quae  quidem  fiant  in  tetris 
gcceptius  quam  concilia  ec  caetus  hominum  jure  fociati  qua?  civitates 
appellantur.’  They  take  this  tenet  of  the  head  and  heart,  not  from 
the  great  name  which  it  immediately  bears,  nor  from  the  greater 
from  whence  it  is  derived ;  but  from  that  which  alone  can  give  true 
tveigiit  <ind  fandion  to  any  learned  opinion,  the  common  nature  and 
Common  relation  of  hien.  Perfuaded  that  all  things  ought  to  be  done 
with  reference,*  and  referring  all  to  the  point  of  reference  to  which  all 
(hould  be  direded,  they  think  themfelves  bound,  not  only  as  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  fanftuary  of  the  heart,  or  as  congregated  in 
that  perfonal  capacity,  to  renew  the  memory  of  their  high  origin 
and  caft  ;  but  alfo  in  their  corporate  character  to-perfbr^i  their  na¬ 
tional-homage  to  the  inllitutor,  and  author  and  protedor  of  civU  fo- 
ciety ;  without  which  civil  fociety  man  could  not  by  any  poflibility 
arrive  at  the  pertedion  cf  which  his  nature  is  capable,  nor  even 
make  a  remote  and  faint  approach  to  it.  ‘  They  conceive  that  He  vvlio 
gave  our  nature  to  be  perfeded  by  our  virtue,  willed  alfo  the  necef- 
iviry  means  of  its  perfedion — He  willed  therefore  the  ftate— -He  willed 
ns  connexion  w  ith  the  fource  and  original  archetype  of  all  perfedion. 
They  who  are  convinced  of  this  his  will,  which  is  the  law  of  laws  and 
the  fovereign  of  fovereigns,  cannot  think  it  reprehenfible,  that  this 
our  corporate  fealty  and  homage,  that  this  our  recognition  of  a  figniory 
paramount,  ,1  had  a!  moil  faid  this  oblation  of  the  ilate  itfelf,  as  a  wo7« 
thy  offering  on  the  high  altar  of  univerfal  praife,  (hould  be  performed 
as  all  public  foleinn  ads  are  performed,  in  buildings,  in  mufic,  in 
decoration,  in  fpeech,  in  the  dignity  ojf  perfons,  according  to  the 
ciiltoms  of  mankind,  taught  by  their  nature;  that  is,  with  modell 
fplcndour,  with  unafluming  ilate,  with  mild  majefty,  and  fober  pomp. 
For^thofe  purpofes  they  thihk  fome  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
IS  as  ufcfully  employed  as  it  can  be,  in  fomenting  the  luxury  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  is  the  public  ornament ;  it  is  the  public  tonfolation  ;  it 
nourifoes  the  public  hope.-  The  poorell  man  finds  his  own  import- 
ance  and  dignity  in  it,  whilil  the  wealth  and  pride  of  indiv)du<^s  at 
every  moment  makes  the  man  of  humble  rank  and  fortune  fenfible  of* 
his  inferiority,  and  degrades  and  vilifies  his  condition.  It  is  for  the 
man  in' humble  life,  and  to  raife  his  nature,  and  to  put  him  in  mind, 
of  a  (late  in  which  the  privileges  of  opulence  will  ceafe,  when  he  will 
be  equal  by  nature,  and  may  be  more  than  equal  by  virtue,  that  this 
portion  of  the  general  wealth  of  his  country  is  employed  and 
fan&ified’.*  ^ 

As  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  all  this  relates  to  the  church ;  a 
fubjedl  our  author  is  never  weary  of ;  a  fubjeci  continued  for 
many  pages,  with  a  defign  to.ftiew  that  every  Englilhman  loves 
the  church  ;  that  he  is  educated  by  a  churchman ;  that  the  gofpel 
«  preached  to  the  poor,  who  have  need  of  confolation,  and  to 
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the  rich^  becaufe.thcy  arc  expofed  to  temptations  ^  from  the  ae, 

*  cclEty.  of  bowing  down  the  ftubbor n  neck  of  pride  aiKi  ambi- 
^  tion  to  the  yoke  of  religion  and  virtue^  and  from  a  confider- 
^  ation  of  the  fat Jiupidlty  and  grofs  ignorance  concerning  .what 

*  it  imports  men  moft  to  know  that  prevail  at  courts,  and  at  the 

‘  beads  of  armies,  and  in  the  as  much  as  at  the  loom  and 

*  in  Ac  field.* — Is  this  you,  Mr.  Burke  ?  Are  thefe  the  youna^ 

§entlemen  educated  by  churchmen  f  this  the  fenatc  you  before 
eferibed  ? — Wc  fhall  fpare  our  readers  much  more  on  the  fub- 
jeft,  \vi A  many  tirefome  repetitions  j  but  iti  every  part  we  fee 
ftrengA  gf  genius,  brilliancy  of  expreffion,  and  folidity  of  ar¬ 
gument,  proving  the  necclSty  of  a  church,  eftablifhment,  and 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  our  own  in  fo  ftriking  a  manner  as 
muft  for  ever  eftahlifh  the  cbara£ler  of  the  writer,  and  the  juft  ice 
of  this  part  of  his  caufe..  We  arc  ready  to  confider  ourfelves 
among  the  number  of  thofe  who  refpedt  the  church,  and  would 
be  unwilling  to  deprive  its  regular  minifters  of  their  functions 
and  emoluments;  but  w^e  are  hurt  at  the  comparifon  of  the  mild 
dccenfcy  of  our  minifters  with  thofe  of  f^r^nce ;  men  accuftomed 
to  family  fociety,  family  intcrefts,  and  the  endearments  of  wives 
and  children,  to  thofe  who,  being  denied  all  the  fweets  of  con- 
nubiaJ  enjoyment,  grow  profligate  from  principle,  and  feeing  no 
profpeft  of  living  a  feepnd  time  in  their  offspring,  become  rc- 
gaidlefs  of  every  thing  but  the  gratification  of  the  prefent  mo¬ 
ment:  but,  Tucb  as  it  is,  Mr.  Burke  dwells  on.  it  with  all  the 
afiTeftjon  of  one  bewailing  the  violence  offered  to  Ac  perfon  of 
his  a/ma  mater.  The  confifeation  of  her  property  he  brands 
with  more  violent  epithets  than  we  could  have  conceived  the 
Eriglifti  language  would  have  furniAed.  'I'he  whole  revolution 
has  been  brought  about,  he  conceives,  by  learned  atheifts  and 
Aonied  commoncrs’  vimted;  the  former  againft  the  church,  the 
latter  againft  the  nobility  ,  and  every  landholder,  of  which  the 
churcli  makes  no  inconfiderable  portion.  The  finances  of  the 
kingdom,  he  , conceives,  did  not  authorife  Juch  violence.  The 
debt  was  epntra^ed  by  the  king,  and  the  nation  was  not  refpon- 
fible.  At  all  events,  the  clergy  were  not  to  fulFcr,  .who  had  no 
fharc  in  any  of  the  profligacy  that  occafioned  the  deficiency.— 
Mr.  Burke  furely  knows  that  the  inferior  clergy  W'ere  opprefted 
ift  France  to  a  degree  that  Aould  make  him  bluA  while  he  men¬ 
tions  the  wealth  of-  thc^  church  ;*  that  the  gown  and  .the  eccle- 
fiaftical  funflion  were  no  .cthcrwifcr  united  in  Paris  Aan  in  the 
obfcrvancc  of  celibacy,  at. the  expcnce  of  decency,  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  receipt  of  Ae  life-intereft  of  aa  cftate.  j-i Whatever  intentions 
thefe  aAeifts  and  monieil  men  might  bel  aiftuated  bv,  a  more 
e^ual  diftribution  of  property  among  Ae  labourerf,  who  have 
been  hi  Aerto  rewarded  A  an  inverfe  ratio  to  their  fervices,  canne  c 
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furely  be  condemned  by  fuch  as  wi(h  well  to  the  interefts  of  true 
religion.  Is  fuch  a  conduct  as  this  to  be  compared  with,  much 
kfs  to  be  called,  more  rapacious  than  our  Henry’s  dividing  the 
^oiU  of  fupprelTed  monafteries  among  his  favourites  and 
bolt  aids. 

Having  given  this  defeription  of  the  clergy  in  f' ranee,  Mr, 
Burke  confiders  next  the  general  (late  of  the  old  government. 
His  principal  arguments  in  its  favour  are,  that  it  was  not  fo  dc- 
(potic  as  that  of  Pcrfia  *,  that  fewer  people  were  fent  to  the  Baftile 
than  in  former  reigns  [/.  e*  it  was  not  fo  bad  as  it  might  have 
been];  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpofe,  that  the  population 
and  quantity  of  fpecie  were  progreffively  increafing.  To  the  laft 
fomc  refpett  fliould  be  paid.  But  though  population  increafed^ 
does  it  foilow  that,  under  a  more  equal  government,  it  would 
not  have  increafed  more?  The  manner  of  carrying  on  war  by 
fea  has  much  lefl'ened  the  devaftations  of  that  deftroyer  of  the 
fpeclcs;  and  the  ingenuity  and  increafing  induftry  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  have  triumphed  over  many  political  difficulties.  The  in* 
hcrcourfe  with  America  has  opened  new  fourccs  of  commerce^ 
and  produced  a  demand  for  fomc  of  their  manufactures  which 
were  before  much  on  the  decline.  The  quantity  of  circulating 
fpecie  mull  be  great  in  a  country  where  the  want  of  confidence 
in  the  government  obftruCls  the  circulation  of  paper  currency, 
and  where  there  is  a  frequent  intercourfe  with  Spain,  and  a  great 
influx  of  foreigners.  He  nuift,  how'ever,  be  a  fhallow  politician 
indeed,  who  eftimates  the  wealth  of  a  nation  by  the  quantity  of 
circulating  fpecie.  What  is  money  but  the  reprefentative,  of 
real  wealth  ?  what  is  paper  biit  the  fame  ?  When  the  latter  be¬ 
comes  marketable,  the  former  will  gradually  lefleii  in  its  cifcula- 


markctable,  the  former  will  gradually  lefleii  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  and  inconvenience.  The  nobility 
and  clergy  are  next  brought  to  view  ;  and,  in  order  to  fhew  bow 
amiable  the  general  conduCl  of  the  latter  has  been,  it  is  con- 
trailed  with  that  of  the  Mamelukes  in  Egypt,  the  Nayres  on 
the  Coaft’  of  Malabar,  and  the  Ofini  "and  X  itclli  of  Italy,  who^ 
ufed  to  fcilly  from  their  caftles  for  plunder.  This  contains  a 
piropofition  no  one  will  difpute.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  laying  the 
prefent  king  is’  not^  as  defpotic  as  fome  others  have  been.  We 
are  told  too  that  ‘  they  (the  nobility)  furrendered  their  privileges 
‘  reUdvc  to  contribution.’ — ^Did  they  do  it  till  they  could  hold 
itnDbnger:— ♦  The  king  too  furrendered  all  right  to  taxation.*. 
Whence  did  he  derive*thi8‘right  butfroni  ufurpation,  or  did  he 
furrender  it  till  he  could  hold  it  no  longer  ?  But  the  general 
cocidu6l  of  the^nobHity  was  amiable,'  though  they  retained  the 
fiivoiitics  of  youth  Co  an  unbecoming  age. — What  is  this  but  to  _ 
fay  they  were  frivolous  throughout  life  ?  and  what  can  we  cxpc(£l^ 
of  fuch  characters  but  voluptuoufnefs  in  youth,  and  a  refinement 
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in  fenfuality,  as  the  rcafon  improves,  and  defire  of  novelty  in* 
creafes  ? — ‘  They  were  good-natured  in  their  deportment  to  tlieir 

*  inferiors,  even  to  a  degree  that  bordered  on  familiarity*  yet 

*  they  adhered  too  clofely  to  the  diftindions  of  rank,  even 

*  among  fuch  whofe  wealth  had  raifed  themiclvcs  above  their  own 
f  level/  What  is  this  but  that  condefeending  infolence  which 
deigns  to  amufe  itfelf  with  the  innocent  tricks  of  a  fpanicl  or  a 
monkey? — ‘  Such  of  them  as  were  landholders  w^ere  not  oppref- 

.  ‘  five  in  letting  their  lands/  This  is  perhaps  the  moft  unqua¬ 

lified  afl'ertion  that  any  man,  converfant  with  the  French  pca- 
faiitry,  ever  ventured  to  make.  Mr.  lJurke  fays,  indeed,  he  had 
much  to  reprehend,  and  to  wifii  changed  in  their  old  tenure  , 
But  on  this  he  docs  not  choofe  to  dwell,  ar/y  more  tluin  on  tlie 
game  laws,  the  pigeon- houfes,  &c.  7'he  chief  objeftion  he 
makes  to  the  noblefs  is  their  foolilh  imitation  of  the  Engiifli. 

We  (bould  be  afionifiied  at  the  picture  of  the  French  nobility, 
did  not  that  of  the  clergy  fuccecd.  W e  thought  wc  had  heard 
enough  of  the  church ;  but  our  readers  mufi:  prepare  themfelves 
again  ;  and  it  is  no  fmall  proof  of  the  wonderful  [X)vvers  of  elo¬ 
quence  that  he  finds  exprefilons  fulficiently  varied  not  to  ufe  pre- 
cUely  the  fame  words  for  the  fame  ideas  fo  often  repeated.-^The 
French  clergy  are  faid  to  be  good  moral  men;  and  the  defiru:- 
Vou  of  their  order,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  call  the  more  equal  diuri- 
bution  of  their  property,  is  all  the  contrivance  of  atheilh.  ]jjt 
here  we  have  a  third  coiitraft.  ‘  They  arc  not  the  perfecutii^g  let 
‘  that  once  difgraced  the  order.’ — Were  they  ever  reprefented  as 
fuch  ?  Did  any  body  but  Mr.  Burks  ever  inlinuats  that  they 
were  puniihed  for  intolerance  or  perfecution  ?  Their  moral  cha¬ 
mber  has  been  fufpeilcd;  but  Mr.  Burke,  when  he  w  as  in 
France,  ohferved  ‘  the  number  of  vicious  prelates  was  not  orcMl" 
Good  God !  is  this  the  apologift  of  the  Galilean  church  ?  Is  then 
the  hi^heft  fundtion  of  a  relit^ious  order  to  be  thus  deferibed,  and 
nothing  better  be  faid  of  them  than  that  the  number  of  vicious  hi- 
Jhops  luas  not  great! 

As  with  you,’  fays  Mr.  Burke,  ‘  the  inferior  clergy  are  noj 

*  numerous  enough  tor  their  duties,  and  as  thefe  duties  are 
yond  meafure  minute  and  toillbmc.’ — Surclv  fixteen  years  ago 

the  clergy  of  France  were  not  diftinguifheci  by  their  drefi,  or 
Mr.  Burke  could  not  have  ftaited  the  firil  propofition.  The  fe- 
cond  too  muft  be  an  overlight.  How  can  any  thing  in  tlut 
beautiful  order,  w’hich  heretofore  cxified  in  the  religious  arrange¬ 
ment  of  France,  be  toilfome  and  minute  ?  But  in  future  all  men 
of  fobriety  will  be  driven  from  the  miniftry — bccaul'e  the  laity 
.  wit  'be  tlxeir  electors.  Does  Mr.  Burke  fee  this  proATgacy 
manners  among  our  London  leclurers,  who  are  all  elective?— 
In  Ihort,  ‘  ,the  only  purpofe  of  the  aflembly  in  thb  new  eccle- 
.  .  ^  liailiCal 
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fiaftic2l  cftabliftimerit  is,  whenever  the  minds  of  the  people  arc. 

‘  prepared  for  it,  entirely  to  abolifh  Chriflianity/  \Vc  (hould 
have  thought  fuch  a  round  aflerrion  as  this  might  have  concluded 
the  fubje6t  of  the  clergy  for  at  leaft  a  few  pages ;  but,  no!  it  is 
carried  on  without  intermiflion,  and  without  variety,  for  above 
nventy  more.  But  it  muft  be  allowed  many  ingenious  hints  arc 
interfperfed,  and  fome  arguments  againft  an  cledlive  clergy  that 
are  not  eafily  anfwered.  After  having  defcanted  with  as  much 
violence  againft  pillaging  the  church  as  if  every  cccicflaftic  were 
turned  naked  into  the  ftreet,  and  without  ever  ftopping  to  con- 
fider  that  the  lituation  of  the  majority  Is  meliorated  by  an  equali* 
fution  of  benefices,  we  are  confounded  almoft  beyoncl  the 
power  of  utterance  to  hear  him  an  advocate  for  monaftic  orders. 
In  this,  his  mode  of  reafoning  is  a  little  complex.  He  firft  feems 
to  admit,  that  fo  many  indolent  monks  might  be  injurious  to  a 
ftate  ;  but  confidering  the  bond  of  enthufiafm  that  held  them  to¬ 
gether,  a  wife  politician  might  have  availed  himfelf  of  them. 
This  is  illuftrated  (for  illuftration  is  our  author’s^  favourite 
figure)  in  this  manner.’— A  politician,  to  do  great  things,  looks 
for  a  power,  what  our  workmen  call  a  purchafe,  and  if  he  finds 
‘’that  power  in  politics  as  in  mechanics,  he  cannot  be  at  a  lofs 
‘  to  apply  it.’ — Perhaps  our  readers  may  wonder  w'hat  rdl  this 
leads  to.  We  know,  indeed,  that  politicians  have  attempted  to 
make  ufe  of  one  religious  order,  which  of  all  others  came  neareft 
to  Mr.  Burke’s  reprefentation  of  the  reft — Men  who  carried  li¬ 
terature  to  a  higher  pitch  than  was  ever  before  knowni,  and 
fmoothed  the  paths  of  it  to  all  others  j  men  wlio  refined  the  taftc 
of  all  who  afibciated  with  them,  and  who  had  not  that  habitual 
iilclolence  which  muft  fo  much  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  other  re¬ 
ligious  orders  in  any  adiive  undertaking.  Yet  thefe  it  was  found 
necelTary  toextinguiOi ;  and  that  on  account  of  the  very  induftry 
of  which  fo  many  politicians  had  availed  themfelves.  Though 
Mr.  Burke  has  not  marked  out  the  miann/r  in  which  men  might 
be  made  ufcful,  who,  without  focial  connexions,  can  have  no 
intcreft  to  purfue  but  that  of  their  own  community,  yet  ive  are 
ready  to  allow  that  there  are  purpofes  to  which  they  might  be 
applied.  They  might  teach  the  opprefied  part  of  the  ftate  that 
abjedl  fubmiflion  which  fome  kinds  of  government  require.  I'hey 
might  teach  them,  that  the  powTr  of  kings,  not  being  derived 
from  the  people,  they  are  not  refponfiblc  to  .any  but  Gcd  for 
their  aftions,  becaule  from  God  only  could  they  derive  their  in¬ 
heritance,  there  being  no  intermediate  clafs,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  bettyeen  God  and  the  people.  But  Mr.  liurke 
fii.ouM.  remember  that  it  is  only  where  we  wifh  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  meafures  in  which  their  happinefs  is  no  w^ay  confulted, 
that  we  need  thefe  or  any  other  inftruments.  As  he  himfelf 

oblcrvcs, 
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obfervcs,  the  age  of  chivalry,  the  age  when  defpotifm  was 
fyftematically  graduated  through  all  the  ranks  of  fociety,  is  palh 
An  age  of  reaibners  has  fucceeded ;  an  age  that  dares  to  talk  of 
the  rights  of  men,  of  religion,  as  a  duty  between  every  indivi- 
•dual  and  his  Maker ;  and  no  way  connedted  with  the  Itate  but 
by  the  general  influence  it  produces  on  manners,  on  characters, 
and  on  our  future  expectations.  v 

length  the  author  finds  bis  letter  has  run  into  a  great 
length  (we  have  thought  fo  a  long  while),  and  that  he  inutl  give 
up  the  idea  of  defcribing  the  different  members  .of  our  own  go¬ 
vernment.  ,He  proceeds,  however,  to  (hew  the  (late  of  the  new 
French  government,  ^  This  is  introduecd^by  a  preface  containing 
thofc  kinds  of  axioms  v/hich  no  one  will^dhpute,  any  further 
than  their  applicability  to  the  prefent  cafe.  ^  That  it  is  eafy  to 
^  pull  down  a  political  faba  ic,^  butjdiffk:ulc  to  build.a.nc  w  one,’ 
**That,  in  producing  a  revolution,  regards fiiquld, be  patu  to  th^ 

*  loiig-cxifiing,  prejudices  of  the  people,’ — ^ every  thiiij 
^*in  government  inuft  bc„the,v;ork  of  time,  cf  experience,  or 

*  experiment — ^  That,  few;,  men  are  fit  for  iueh  great  undci  tak- 
^  lugs/.  5cc.  Juftice,  however,  obliges  iUS  to  obferve  th^t  the 
National.  AflTembly  hav.e  had  no  time  for  th^fe  gradoal  changes; 
that  in  every  little  relaxation  of  authority,)  they  iaw  a  power 
bangiiig  over. them  that  was j  frightened  .at  .any  innovation,  and 
was^4^xious  to  deftroy  an  arrangement! (ncc^eflity  had  obliged  it 
to.  make.  That,,  bold  and  fudden  as  the  innovations  are,  they 
arc  fo  far  from  being  paiitfuf  to  the  prejudice^,  of  the  people,  that 
thenafeives  havejbeen  the  principal  inftigators  ;to  them,  riiat 
every  thing  done  by  the  Aflcmbly  muft  be.  confidered  as  experi- 
mear,  except  the  removal  of  fundamental  abufes, -without  which 
it  was  impoflible  to  fecure  their  own  exigence  an  hour.  , 

.mim  ‘ii  nu  ^  ‘  '• 

■  r  1 0  be  continued*  J  ..  :  •  ; )  . 
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Art.  XI.  DiSlionaire  Tartar e- Mantchou  Fraiu$is^  Uc* 

Art.  XI.  .A  Diolionary  of  the  Language  of  the  Mantchetu-Tar^ 
^'iars^  with  an  Expla'nation  of  the  IP'^ords  in  French^  compiled  from  ^ 
a  Diolionary  Mantchcvj  arid  Chinefe^  by  M.  Amiot^  MiJfionarj  at 
Fckin<^  and  now  arranged  and  publijhed^  with  the  addition  of'm' 
Mantchew -Tartar'  Alphabet^  by  Le  tangles.  4tx>.  i.  vols«^ 
Printed  by  Didot,*  Paris :  and  fold  by  J.  de  Boife,  Gerrard-' 

Ilreet,  London,  1789I  ' 

*.  «  M  ■  nrnt 

^  j  ' 

A  SIA,  on  many  account?,  feems  highly  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  philolbpher.  This  quarter  of  the  globe  was* the 
fccne  of  man’s  creation  ;  the  feat  of  the  earlieft  monarchies;  and 
the  parent  of  the  arts.  Befides,  fome  ofthegreateft  conquerors^ 
that  ever  difturbed  the  re{X)fe  of  fociety,  have  made  it  the  theatre 
of  their-exploits ;  and  it  has  fucceffively  been  fubjec^ed  to' the 
fcourge.  of  an  Alexander;  a  Genjis-Kan,  and  a  Tamerlane. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  fcience,  fev/ Europeans  are  fuffi- 
dently  acquainted  with  the  eaftern  languages  to  be  able  to  con- 
fult  the  records  and  monuments  of  the  oriental  kingdorhs  with 
any  advantage;  or  to  make  fuch  refearches  into  their  hiftoryi 
literature,  and  antiquities,  as  might  throw* light  upon  many  ob¬ 
jects’ rcfpe<Sling  which  we  are  ftiil  in  the^darlc.  This  deficiency^ 
iS  very  apparent  in' regard*  to  China,  a  country  which,  when’wc 
confider  the  long  duration,  and  lingular  firucturc  of  its  cbnftitu- 
tion,  may  bejuftly  ftyled  a  political  phenomenon.  The  ’Chirfefc 
language  is  fo  diflicult  to  be  attained,  that  few  even  of  the  mi.Ti- 
onaries,  the  only  llrangers  admitted  Into  the  iiUcrior  parts  of  the 
empire,  have  been  fo  far  mafters  of  it,  as  to  read  ar.d  tranflate  it 
with  care.  A  work,  therefore,  which  proinifes  to  facilitate  a 
knowledge  of  the  Chinefe  authors,  undoubtedly  dderves  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  learned,  and  of  thofc  in  particular  who  are  fond  of  ori¬ 
ental  literature.  Mr.  Langle?  tells  us,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Mantchevv-^rartar  Alphabet  prefixed  to  this  publication,  and 
r.ddrefled  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  inferiptians  and  Belles  Let- 
tref,  that  if,  on  the  firlt  view,  the  ftudy  cf  this  language  (the 
Fartar  Mantchew)  feems  to  pron.ifc  tew  important  difeoveries, 
it  maybe  lufiicient  to  obferve,  that  it  will  pave  an  eafy  way  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Chii]v:fc  authors  ;  and  that  it  may, 
in  ibme  meafiire,  fuperfede  tne  neccility  of  learning  the  hierogly- 
phical  language  of  theie  people,  wdnch  pteieius  fo  many  difficul¬ 
ties  as  are  capable  of  difeouraging  even  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
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try,  To  give  more  weight,”  continues  Mr.  Langles,  to 
‘  what  I  here  advance,  I  lhall  call  in  the  telHmony  of  iM, 
^  Amiot*,  a  milfionaryi  who  has  acquired  great  reputation  by 
‘  his  literary  labours.”  ‘‘‘  A  knowledge  of  the  Mantchevv  Tar- 
‘  tar  language,”  fays  he,  ‘‘would  open  freeaccefs  to  theChinefc 
‘  literature  of  all  ages  ;  for  there  is  no  good  Chinefe  book  which 
‘  has  not  been  traullated  into  Mantchevv.  I'hefe  tranikcions 

*  were  made  by  learned  academies,  by  the  orders,  and  under  the 
‘  aufpices,  of  difFerent  fovereigns  from  Chun-tche  to  Kien- 
‘  Long  now  on  the  throne,  and  have  been  rev i fed  and  correcied 

*  by  other  academies,  equally  enlightened,  the  members  of  w  hich 
‘  wxre  perfcvAly  acquainted  with  the  Chinefe  and  the  Alantchew 

*  languages.  As  for  me,  Iconfefs,  that » had  I  known  the  Chi- 

*  nefe  only,  I  (hould  never  have  been  able  to  execute  the  tall:  I 
‘  undertook.  The  Mantchew  is  iomething  dn  the  tarte  of  our 

*  languages  in  Europe.  It  is  methodical,  and  fubjected  to  rules, 
‘  and  one  dees  not  wander  in’ the  dark  in  ftudyiiig  it.  I  could 
‘  tranfmit  from  hence  a  grammar,  and  dictionaries,  which  w^ould 
‘  render  it  attainable,  and  facilitate  the  labour  of  thof:?  who 
‘  might  be  deiirous  of  becoming  acquainted  w^ith  it.  In  Ihor:, 

*  five  or  fix  years,  to  a  man  of  application,'  would  be  fufficient  to 

*  enable  him  to  read  wdth  advantage  every  book  written  in  the 

*  Alantchew  language  f.*  I 

At  the  end  of  his  Tartar  grammar,  printed  in  the  thirteenth 
volume  of  Memoirs  concerning  China^  the  iame  learned  man 
fays,  ‘  the  Alantchevv-'rartar  language  would  open  an  eafy  way 
‘  ior  penetrating,  without  any  affiltance,  into  the  labyrinth  of 
^  the  Chinefe  language, ^  which  contains  the  molt  ancient  literary 

*  monuments  to  be  found  in  the  world.’ 

Mr.  Langles,  the  editor  of  this  work,  after  laying  before  his 
readers  chsle  quotations,  goes  on  to  ftate  other  advantages  likely 
to  refult  from  a  knowledge  of  the  IVlantchew-'rartar  language. 
‘  All  Europe,’  lays  he,  ^  is  acquainted  with  that  Grand  tiijio') 
cj  China^  tranflated  lately  at  Pekin,  by  the  French  miflionariei?, 
from  a  Tartar  verfion,  and  publilhed  at  Paris  in  twelve  volumes 
quarto,  under  the  infpedtion  of  Al.  Leroux  des  Hautcrayes.  l  iiis 

•  Mr.  Amiot  was  born  at  I'oulon,  and  is  now  a  miulonary  at  Pekin. 
He  tranflated  77  e  Praife  of  the  City  of  Moukdetty  a  Focra  wriiten  by 
Kicn  Long,  the  prefer.;  emperor  of  China.  He  wrote  alib  a  memoir 
on  the  Chinefe  mufic,  and  furnilhed  many  pieces  inlcrted  in  difleicnc 
volumes  of  Memoirs  concerning  China, — R.  »  •  •  - 

J>cc  the  iranllator’s  preface  to  The  Praife  of  the  city  of  Moukden^ 
publiflied  by  Mr.  Guignes,  pages  ^  and  6.  *  • 

c  '  valuable 
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^luable-work  gives  u:>reafon  to  hope  for  many  others  nolefs  in- 
llfuiiHve;  and  the  Chinci'e,  whole  hiilory  is  itill  problematical^ 
are  about  to  be  known  from  their  own  annals.  The  great  ditE- 
culty  of  their  language  has  hitherto  difeou raged  almoft  every 
man  of  letters  ;  and  whatever  advantage  might  have  been  derived 
fiom  being  acquainted  with  fo  extraordinary  a  people,  many 
have  ixbandL;ntd  their  refearches  refpediing  them,  on  account  of 
the  impolEbility  of  confuking  authentic  records.  AfEftcd,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  Tartar, ’we  fhalT  be  able  to  furmount  ihcfe  obltacfes^ 
and  to  draw  afide  the  veil,  which  concealed  objects  undoubtedly 
wwihy.of  attention,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  faint 
traces  which  we  perceive  of  them. 

.  ‘  Should  vjQ  obtain  only  by  this  language  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  Chinefe  literature,  even  this  would  prove  a  very  important 
acqukitionj  but  it  may  procure  us  other  advantages.  Ought 
we  to  conlider  as  not.Ving  books  tranllatcd  from  the  Shanferir, 
the  'rhibician,’ and  the  Mogul  languages,  and  thofe  originals 
written  in  the  Mantchew^*?  The  latter  are  entirely  unknowa 
to  us,'*  “ 

No  language,  therefore,  feems  likely  to  be  attended  with  fa 
many  advanrages  as  this;  fince  it  may  fupply  the  want  of  three 
or  four  others,  which  contain  monuimnU  of  the  remoteft  anti¬ 
quity.  7'here  are  a  great  many  Mantchew'-Tartar  books  in*  the 
king’s  library,  the  concents  of  which  may  now  eafily  be  known. 

I  lhall  here  obferve,  that  fuch  of  them  as  1  had  an  opportunity 
of  infpecting  related  to  hiftory. 

shut  what  jnfurmountable  obfl.'icle  hath  hitherto  prevented 
thediterati  of  Europe  from  fearching  into  a  treafure  fo  valu¬ 
able?  The  want  of  inftruments  undoubtedly.  We  have  hitherto 
had  only  a  "Tartar  grammar  by 'Father  Gerbillon,  printed  ia 
Roman-  chara:1ers  at  Paris,  in  the  collcclicn  cf  voyages  by 
Mekhifedec  Thevenot,  and  a  few  diflertations  by  iVlr.  Bayer, 
dilj^erfcd  throughout  the  A^ta  Erudhorum^  and  the  twchn^  firit 
volumes  of  the  Coviwcntaria  Academia:  Petropo/itaua,  In  tho 
Tbefaurus  Epijio.icus  of  Mr.  Crole,  we  find  fome  trifling  details 
refpefling  the  Tartar  letters.  Mr.  Ucs  Hautrerays  has  inferied 

r.*! Between  thefe  three  languages  and  the  Mantchew  there  is  a. 
much  greater  affinity  than  one  would  imagine.  The  difterent  nations 
who  fprak  'them  have  all  the  fame  books.  Mr.  Bayer  pretends,  that 
the  worffiip  of  the  Grand  J.ama,  which  is  common  to  them  all;  has 
produced  this  finiilariiy  ;  and,  to  fupport  his  ahertion,  he  produces  a 
vocabulary  of  the  Shanfcrit,Tangut,  and  Mogul,  taken  fom  a'manu- 
fcript  in  which  thefe  three  languages  are  thus  united. 
tGria  Academiee  Pctrcpolitana:^  Vol.  ill.  p.  589,  and  the  note  top.  19. 
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in  the  Encyclopedie  Elementaire  of  the  Abbe  Petiti  a  curious  dif- 
fertation  on  this  language,  which  difplays  profound  erudition 
and  found  criticifrti :  he  has  alfo  added  a  plate  of  the  letters. 
The  Syntagmata  Dijfertationum  of  Hyde,  publiflied  at  Oxford  by 
Sharpe,  in  1767,  contains  two  plates  of  the  Tartar  characters, 
but  very  badly  copied.  Thofe  found  in  the  treatife  De  Veteri 
Riligione  Perfarumj  znA  in  the  Lord*s  prayer  in  two  hundred 
languages,  are  not  more  correct  j  nor  is  cither  of  them  to  be 
.  ‘depended  on.  The  Tartar  tranflation  of  the  Lord’s  prayer  ap¬ 
peared  to  me,  however,  to  be  very  correft.  As  it  was  compofed 
by  Father  Bonnet,  a  learned  Jefuit  miilionary,  it  is  not  aftoniftiing 
that  it  Ihould  be  much  more  exact  than  writing  engraved  by  an 
ignorant  artift  badly. directed.’ 

Thefe  materials  Mr.  Langles  confultcd  with  the' greatet  care, 
but,  notwithilanding  the  vaft  erudition  difplayed  in  them,  he  founcl 
them  all  infufficient.  In  fhort,  had  it  not  been  for  the  affiftance 
tranfmitted  to  himTrom  China,  by  Father  Amiot,  and  the  patron¬ 
age  of  a  minifter  zealous  for  the  improvement  of  literature,  who 
defrayed  the  expenccs  of  this  curious  work,  it  would,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  never  have  made  its  appearance, 

Thofe  who  wifti  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  Chi- 
refe  language,  may  confult  Bayer^s  Mufeum  Linicum^  and  Gro- 
Jter's  Defeription  of  ChinOy  lately  publiflied,  where  they  wdll  find 
ample  fatisfa^ion  on  this  head,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Chi- 
nefe  have  no  alphabet :  that  their  charac5ei*s,  or  rather  hierogly¬ 
phics,  each  of  which  reprefents  fome  word,  amount  to  upwards  of 
cigh^  thouland  ;  and  that  few  even  of  the  Mandarins,  who  arc 
the  Chinefe  literati,  are  ever  mafters  of  more  than  forty  thoulaud 
of  them.  We  may  hence  judge,  how  ufcful  the  prefent  work 
may  prove,  fince  it  will  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  learning  fo  dif¬ 
ficult  a  language  as  the  Chinefe,  and  introduce  us  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  literature  and  hiftory  of  thefe  people,  which  appearj  by 
the  fpecimens  we  have  feen,  to  be  worthy  of  being  more  ftudied. 
We  therefore  wifh  the  learned  editor  all  the  fuccefs  and  encou¬ 
ragement  that  his  laborious  and  arduous  undertaking  feems  to 

deferve. 

\ 
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AnTt  12*  Mary  I  a  FiSion.  i2mo.  3s*  fewed.  Johnfbn* 

London,  1790. 

•  heroine  of  this  fiftioni  ncgicftcd  from  her  infancy 

iVjl  every  refpe^t,  and  left  to  the  operations  of  her  own  mind, 
conftdered  every  thing  that  came  under  her  infpeftion,  and  leamca 
to  think.  Sne  had  heard  of  a  feparate  flate,  and  that  angeis  fome« 
times  vifited  this  earth*  She  would  fit  in  a  thick  wood,  in  the  park, 
and  ulk  to  them make  little  fongs  addreflxd  to  them ;  and  her  na- 
tire  wood  notes  wild  were  fweet  and  touciiing. 

*  It  was  the  will  of  Providence  chat  Mary  ihould  experience  almoft 
every  ^cies  of  forrow.’  Accordingly  the  author  has  condu&ed, 
through  a  feries  of  the  moft  poignant  dlllrefs,*  a  chAiafter  of  vehe¬ 
ment  paffions,  and  of  exquifite  lenfibility,  Mary,  at  an  early  age, 
is  deprived  of  her  parents,  laments  the  death  of  her  deareft  frie^, 
and  finally  is  bereft  of  her  love.  The  fad  tale  is  told  with  ho  com¬ 
mon  portion  of  pathos,  and  the  fentiments' difplay  an  original  turn 
of  thought,  much  fuperior  to  the  vulgar  combinations  of  fimilar  pro- 
dudlons*  We. by  no  means,  however,  approve  of  that  difmal  phiIo«« 
fophy,  or  rather  gloomy  fuperftition,  which  pervades  this  volume, 
and  which  tends  to  render  man  unhappy,  by  teaching  him  to  believe 
that  he  was  made  to  be  miferable  in  this  world,  and  that  the  earth  is 
a  vale  of  tears,  where  all  our  bulmefs  is  to  weep,  and  to  merit  by  our 
fuferings  a  Hate  of  blifs ’In  a  future  order  of  cxiftence.  Nature  has 
affigned  to  man,  as  well  as  to  every  other  clafs  of  animals,  a^certaift 
portion  of  happinefs,  which  it  becomes  us  to  clierifh  and  improve  by 
ckearfulhefs,  rather  than  to  empoifon  by  repini^s  and  dilcontent. 
If  we  examine  rightly,’ we  (hall  find  that  our  mJtery  is  the  work  of 
our  own  hands,  and  that  human  ills  are  not  fo  much  the  inevitable 
confcquenccs  of  natural  imperfedion,  as  that  they  Aoav  from  the  im¬ 
pure  fource  of  falfe  opinion,  and  wrong  fyllems  of  education,  go- 
vemmeut,  and  of  laws, 

Aar*  1  j.  Fragnunti  of  original  Letters  of  Madam  Charlotte  Elizabeth 
tf  Bavaria,  Duchefs  of  Oneans:  W-ritten  from  the  Tears  1 7 1  5  17  20, 

U  his  Serene  Higbnejs  Anthony  Ulrlc,  Duke  cf  Bavaria,  and  to  her 
Boyal  Higbnefs  Carolina,  Prlncefs  of  IValfs.  Tranfated  from  the 
trench*  i2mo.  2*vols.  5s.  fewed.  ‘Hookham.  London,  1790. 

I  Thcfc  Fragments  have  every  mark  of  auth^ticity,  and  arc  replete 
^ith  vivacity,  wit,  and  the  moft  rifible  anecdotes.  They  make  the 
intimate  with  a  court  remarkable  for  gallantry,  intrigue,  and 
•  .kind  of  management. which  long  kept  every  other  court  in  Eurojw 
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in  fubjeflion.  They  Ukcwife  throw  confiderable  light  on  the  poE- 
deal  tranfadipns  of  princes  about  the  time^  in  \vljicl\  dicy  were 
written^  So  tliac  they  arc  not  bnly‘amufing  from  the  variety  of  high 
characters  they  introduce  to  the  reader's  accjuaintance,  but  may  be 
fingularly  ufeful  in  many  important  fads  in  the  general  hiitory  of 
Europe. 

Art.  14.  The  Statue  Rom  ;  an  Hifiorical  Tale.  2  vols.  Small  8vo. 

5&.  fewed.  Symonds.  London,  1790. 

To  paint  the  paflions,  and  to  delineate  the  various  fcches  that  flit 
acrofs  tiie  theatre  of  human  life,  are  ta(ks  to  which  few  pencils  are 
equal.  Hence  we  find  that  the  prefent  race  of  novel-writers  very 
rifely  venture  to  exhibit  on  tlieir  canvas  the  piflure  of  real  adion. 
On  their  ftage,  men  and  women  are  never  feen  to  mingle  in  the  ani. 
mated  fipenes  of  life,  or  to  glow  with  the  genuine  beauty  of  human 
charaftCr ;  but  in  their  Head  we  have  groupes  of  lords,  ladies,  dukes, 
counts,  kings,  queens,  and  fultanas,  a  let  of  manageable  puppets  that 
jpafs  in  pompous  partomime  before  our  eyes,  and  dazzle  with  the  tinfel 
of  pageantry  and  drefs  the  ignorant  fpe^tor.  In  the  work  before  us 
we  obferve  a  group  of  crowns  and  coronets  that  flu(fluate  in  glittering 
confuiion  on  our. light;  but  to  afle  for  what  purpofe  they  appear,  or 
in  what  btifinefs  the  gorgeous  phantoms  are  engaged,  would  be  a 
Ijueliion  which  the  moil  attentive  perufal  of  the  book  would  never 
enable  you  to  refvlve.  We  have  read  through  this  mifcrable  com¬ 
pilation,  or,  to  borrow  an  expreilion  of  our  author,  .this  ccmpilmu 
6/ mi/erUs,  without  being  able  to  guefs  at  the.  intention  of  the  writer, 
except  it  might  be  excruciate  his  readers.  There  is,  indeed,  fome- 
•  thing  about  the  jealpufy  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  beauty  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Adel/rlda,  whom  the  author  has  conjured  up  from  the  regions  of 
non-cxi^lence,  for  the  cruel  purpofe  of  plunging  into  dungeons,  and 
of  finilhing' by  poifon.  Of  the  ftyle,  which  is  far. beyond  the  fear 
of  criticifm,  th^  following  fpecimeh'may  fuffice : 

•  She  is  dead !  my  Adelirida  is  no  more  1— Du  Lac  could  fcarcc 
believe '‘him.  “■  It  is  too  true!  replied  the  duke;  I  faw  her  expire 
with  my  euj»  eyCs. '  O  that  my  grief !  kc.  •  .  ^ 

“  •  Misfortune  has  wafted  her  janguine  wings  over  our  habitation.’ 
And,  to  conclude  with  a  wondcrtul  ex  to  pie  of  the  pathos^  ^  The 
,  duChefs  hearkened. to  all  that  the  queen  had  faid  to  her,  without 
'making  her  any  anfwer,  hecdufe  Jht  had  no  po^er  to  do  it  5  but,  ob- 
'frfvirg'tlic  queen  on'k  fudden  grow  faint,  Ihe  funk  under  the  violence 
of  her  grief,  and  fell  into  fo  profound  a  lethargy^  that  it  was  difficult 
.  to  judge  which  of  the  two  dying.*  That  is  to  fay,  the  agony  ot 
her  feelings  was  fo  acute,  that  ihe  fell  into  a  deep  ileep ! 

•  i 

Art.  15.  The  PbilantbrepU  Rarnblerm  i2mo.  3s.  fowed.  Printed 
and  fold  by  the  Author,  Petty  France,  Welloiinllcr.  1790.' 

The  plan  of  this  novel  may  be  expreifed  in  the  words  of  the  bo^ 
itfelf.  *  1  think,  faid  Benevolus  cloiing  the  book  he  had  juft  finilhs^ 
perufing,  which  was  the  adventures  of  the  renowned  knight  of  L* 
Maucfia,  I  think  tha^  knight  errantry  (exf^oded  as  it  is) 
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uod«r  proper  re ftriclions^  be  of  infinite  ufe  to  focicty.  How  many 
injuries  and  inAiIts  are  committed  in  this  metropolis  that  *do  not  come 
withiii  the  reach  of  the  Jaw ;  and  what  can  give  greater  pleafure  to  a 
fcclmig  mind  than  to  aft  as  the  champion  of  injured  innocence,  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  opprefTed,  and  to  redrefs  the  wrongs  of  thofe  who  are  inca’i 
pable  of  defending  themfelves  ?  Is  it  not  a  duty  incumbent  on  us  to 
alleviate  the  forrows  and  diftreffes  of  our  fellow- creatures,  by  imitat¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  lays  in  our  power,  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  who  went 
about  doing  goc^  ? 

*  Pleafed  with  this  idea,  Benevolus  retired  to  his  repofe,  deter** 
mined  to  fally  out  the  next  day  in  purfuit  of  fuch  adventures  as  might 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  that  humanity  which  had  givch 
rife  to  the  above  foliloquy.’ 

The  defign  of  this  novel  is  highly  laudable;  the  ftylc  Is  neat  and 

?erfpicuous ;  the  incidents  are  affefting ;  but  to  thofe  who  have  read 
'ooi  Jones  and  Jofeph  Andrews,  they  offer  nothing  new. 

Akt.  i6.  Sydney  and  Eugenia,  iimo.  2  vols,  5s.  Wilkins,  No.  32, 

Aldermanbury.  1790, 

.  T^e  morality  of  this  novel  is,  in  general,  excellent.  Some  of  the 
charafters  are  well  drawn,  and  the  feniiments  and  ftyle  preferve,  in 
general,  an  happy  tenor  of  mediocrity,  to  which  few  modern  novels 
attain.  Eugenia,  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  is  a  young  lady  beautiful, 
accomplifhed,.  prudent,  cha(le,  and  religious.  Married  to  a  mari  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  having  rivetted  her  affeftions  on  the  amiable 
Sydney,  (he  condufts  herfelf  neverthelefs  with  the  greateft  propriety 
to  her  hufbandi  and  pays  him,  to  the  laft  moment  of  his  life,  all  the 
attentions  which  a  man  could  expeft  from  the  moft  affeftionate  of 
wives.  •  *  .  ' 

Art*  17.  Asians  fir  CrinunaL  Conver/ation^  wUh  the  whole 

Evidence  ^  tried  be  fire  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  Kenyon^  in  the  Court  of 
4.  Kiwg'f  ^Bincb.  Wejiininfter-Hailf  Wednefdayi  June  26,  1790.  l^he 
fir  ft  between  Henry  Cecily  E/q,  M,  P.  and  prefumptive  Heir  to  the  Earl 
E^tiTj  Pluintiffp  and  the  Re^.  H^ilUam  Sneyd,  Defendant p  for  co^ 
.’^habiting  with  Mrst  Cecil \  in  which  the  fury  gave  One  ^thoujand 
xPaunds^. Damages,  The  fecond  between  Hooker  Parttelctp  Efq,  Plmn^ 

'  nnd  Samuel  Hawker ^  Efq.  Defindantp  for  cohabiting  with  Mrs. 
Barttelot ;  ,ui  which  the  Jury  gave  Seven  Hundred  Pounds  Damages. 
JSpth  taken  in  Short-Hand  by  a  Student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  4to.  2S. 
Smith.,  London,  1790. 

This  appears  to  be  a  faithful  account  of  thefc  two*  trials ;  and,  from 
Ac  verbo^ty  of  the  title-page,  probably  the  performance  of  a  lawyer. 
The  language  is,  in  general,  decent  enough  for  fo  foul  a  fubjeft  as 
adultery. 
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Aet*  i8..  Tbi  Fair  Cambrians ;  a  Novel,  iimo.  3  vol$.  9s.  Lane. 

London^  ^90* 

.  This  ftory  difcovers  a  barren  Invention^  and  very  indifferent  powers 
of  cxpreflion.'  The  incidents  are  ffale,  and  may  be  found  in  much 
greater  perfcdion  in  various  other  performances.  Some  of  the  cha 
raflers  are  more  intereffing  than  others;  but,  like  thofe  in  a  mafque 
rade,  they  generally  derive  all  their. diilindion  by  ftrutting  in  a  W- 
rowed  drefs.  And,  for  our  own  parts,  we  do  not  know  the  ufe  of 
fuch  elaborate  nothings,  which  have  neither  elegance  nor  originality, 
nor,  what  is  of  greater  importance  than  either,  feme  moral  to  reward 
the  reader,  and  fave  the  author  from  the  Imputation  of  impertinence. 

Art.  19.  .  ^  Jhort  Criticifm  on  the  Performance  ef  Hamlet  by  ilfr, 
'  Kemhie.  8vo.  6d'.  Hookham.  London,  1790. 

We  do  not  fay  a  manager  can  ftoop  to  be  his  own  panegyrlft,*  but 
it  may  be  very  convenient,  in  a  fituation  fo  elevated  and  invidious,  to 
form  connexions  with  men  of  \vit  and  genius.  In  an  age  and  country 
where  almoil  every  thing  is  carried  on  artifice  and  affectation,  it  is 
no  wonder  to  fee  the  heroes  of  pahtomime  buoyed  up  by  bladders 
on  which  kings  and  miniflers  of  ffate  have  fo  frequently  rode  triutn 
phant.  But  whether  our  would-be  Kofdus  owes  this  torrent  of  vul 
gar  adulation  to  fome  needy  playwright,  to  fomc  enthufiailic  rela 
tion,  whofe  fHendfliip  overlleps  his  prudence,  or  to  fome  box-lobby 
lounger;  to  extort  a  gratis  admiflion,  or  an  introduClioh  to  the  green¬ 
room,  we  know  not ;  but  the  criticilm  is  a  piece  of  grofs  flattery,  as 
difgraceful  to  the  merits  of  the  aClor  as  it  is  degrading  and  humiliat 
.  ing  to  the  writer  as  a  man  or  a  fcholar. 

Art.  20.  Mifcellaneous  Poems.  •  By  Anne  Francis,  jamo.  3s.  6d 

Becket.  London,  1790. 

The  poetical  tranflation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  a  former  produc 
tion  of  this  I^y,  feemed  to  promife  fomething  much^fuperior  to  the 
mere  mediocrity  of  this  colleClibn  of  verfes.  Except  the  ballad  of 
’  William  aftd  Emma  (which  has  fome  (hare  of  feeling),  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  point  out  in  this  ihifcellany  a  iingle  ffanza  that 
difeovers  invention,  or  fpeaks  the  language  of  nature.  In^her  pious 
ballads  there  may  be  fome  beauties  rf  convention,  which  cha^m  perhaps 
the  devout  circle  of  her  friends,  but  to  the  profane  eye  of  a  critic  they 
appear,  for  the  greater  part,  a  fervile  imitation  of  tKe  *moft  vulgar 
and  unmeaning  of  our  modern  ling  fongs.‘  Take  the  au^or^s  elegy 
on  the  lols  of  her  mother:  .  /  '  * 

'  .  •  Virgins,  I  have  toft^my  friend,^  Ac.  *^.1  h 

f  What  is  this  throughout  but  -  ^ 

♦  j  ^  A  , 

She  affeOs  too  .  certm  lattnicyW  diAion,  which  often .  renderi 
her  meaning  obfcuie  to  a  more  Engiiib  rwider.  For  example : 

«  Pelts 
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*  Weltis  the  mountain^  nit  Id  fide. 

My  garden  late  in  m<veou:  veft 
Adown  the  argent  tide, 

^  Cool,  pellucid,  freih,  and  fair,*  &c.  &c. 
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M  t  ^  ' 

Naiads,  fylphs,  &c.  often  make  their  appearance  in  this  mifcellany ; 
but  whether  the  writer  Has  made  a  dignified  ufe  of  thefe'  poetic  ma¬ 
chinery,  let  the  reader  judge  by  the  following  example;  • 

*  The  lake*s  moffy  margin  you  preft. 

The  rod  was  fuipended  on  high  ;  ^  ' 

A  nsdad  (he  flood  all  confed, 

—  — »  .  J)ire£iing  the  to,  the  fyl* 

^  We  (hall  conclude  with  the  following  fpecimen ;  '  .  , 


*  Gentle  mufe  !•.  whofe  flowThg  lay 
Winds  the  reedy  bank  along,  / 
Where  the  cryftal  waters  dray, 

^  Murm’ring  to  thy  melting  fong ; 

Syren  of  the  filver  ftream 

That  laves  Arunda’s  (loping  fide. 
Sweet  as  tuneful  fwan  of  Thame, 
Whilom  warbling  down  the  tide. 

Wake  for  me  thy  breathing  lyre,  * 
.Pour  the  raptur’d  defcant  round. 
All  my  longing  foul  infpirc 
With  the  rich  harmonious  found ; 
Lead  my  willing  mufe  along. 

Thro’  thy  melting  niaze  of  fohg/  ^ 


Axt.  tl.'  Arnold  Zu/ig ;  a  Sw/s  Story.  By  the  Author  of  ConHance, 
Pharos,  and  Argue,  lamo.  3s.  fewed.  Hookham.  London,  1790. 

“  d  '  *  '  *  ‘ 

c  fjTKu  flory  is'  interefting,  and  in  general  well  written.  Thofe  wh» 
love  to  involve  themfelves  in  the  inextricable  labyrinth  of  Spanifh 
*  Aomance,.  will  read  with  much  pleafure  the^eventful  ftory  of  Arnold 
Zulig.*  -  We  are  prefented  in  every  page  with  the  mo(l  adonilhing 
a£ts  of  prowefs }  deeds  of  valour,  and  fortitude 'of  fuifering,  that  feem 
to  exceed  the  meafure  of  human  tolerance  or  achievement ;  furprifing 
incidents  that  not  unfeldom  leave  probability  behind;  funerals’con- 
verted  into  marriage  feads ;  tenants  of  the  tomb  redored  to  life ;  the 
fupreroely  happy  precipitated  fuddenly  to  the  deep  abyfs  of  mifery  and 
defpair;  and  the  wretched  rifing  as  fuddenly  to  the  pinnacle  of  bliis ; 
ladies  ravidied  by  barbarian  lords,  and  refeued  by  valorous  knights ; 
drong  cadlcs  befiegcd,  and  forced  by. a  haridful  of  heroes;  battles, 
combats,  and  hair-breadth  efcapes  fucceed  each  other  with  a  rapidity 
that  dazzle  the  reader, ^but  dill  entices  him  to  proceed  ,  hi  this  per« 
plexity  of  incidents,  of  which  it  is  impoffiblc  to  divine  with  any  ccr^ 
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taintv  the  event.  The  incidents,  however,  are  not  always*new.  In 
the  following;  we  are  presented  with  the  hackneyed  fegacity  of  the 
Greek  phyfician  on  a  flmilar  occafioo  :  •  **  t\ 

*  The  beil  advkc  that  could  be  bad  I  procured, for  her,  and  left 
nothing  untried  that  could  poflibly  rellore  her ;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
purpofc ;  medicine  but  to  accelerate  her  decay.  •  She  ftill,  though  too 
weak  to  fupport  herfelf,  rofe  every  day,  was  dreft,  and  then  always 
fent  for  me.  •  One  of  her  phyficians  happening  to  be  with  her  when  1 
came  to  her  in  confequence  of  a  melTage,  he  obferved  a  fenfible  va¬ 
riation  in  her  pulfe,  and  a  contrary  change  when,  being  obliged  to 
leave  her  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  I  bid  her  farewell.  On  dif- 
covering  this,  which  he  confidered  as  the  clue  to  her  diforder,  he  fol. 
lowed  me,  and  having  defired  to  fpeak  with  me  in  private,  gave  it  me 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  countefs^s  death  or  recovery  depended,  under 
Heaven,  on  me.* 

Art.  22.  Loui/a  ;  cr,  The  Renuard  of  an  affeSlionate  Daughter*  A 

Novel.  i2ino.  2  vols..  5$.  iewed.  Hookham.  London,  1790. 

Louifa,  a  very  beautiful  young  lady,  and  the  grano-daughter 
OF  AN  EARL  !  (a  verv  important  circumftance  in  the  fabrication  of  a 
modern  novel),  is  inauced,  by  filial  affeflion,  to  attend  her  father,  a 
weeping  widower,  on  a  tour  to  the  continent.  "The  young  reverend 
lover  of  the  charming  Louifa  writes  to  her  on  the  intelligence  of  her 
intended  departure  the  following  paflionate  epifile : 

♦  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mo&daunt  to  Mifs  Dicby; 

•  • 

^  Dcareft  Louisa, 

^  I  am  thunderftruck  with  my  fifter^s  account  of  your  hafty  deter¬ 
mination  to  leave  England  with  your  father !  Surely,  my  amiable 
Louifa,  you  cannot  have  forgotten  the  promife  you  made  me  when 
we  were  laft  together  at  Baihl  and  yet,  if  you  perfift  in  this  refolu- 
t/on,  it  Is  ^impoJfbTe  for  you  t§  fu^l  //.—If  you  have  any  regard  for 
my  h^pplnefs,  you  will  oblige  me  in  this  point,  as  it  will  be  impbfiible 
for  me  to.Airvive  your  abfence.— For  my  fake,  for  Lady  Manning’s 


OaThurfday,  the  ’  Dec.  1777,  Mordaunt  and 

IWifs  Digby  were  married  by  Dr.  Blcwett^Jn  St.  James’s  Church,  by 
a  fpccial  licence,  in  the  prtience  of  Lady  Manning,  Mrs.  Mordaunt, 
Cord  L!  General  Somers,  Mr.  Digby,  and  Colonel  Nugent ;  and  at 
Ujc  Cune  time  Mifs  Mordaunt  gaVe  her  band  to" Captain  Manly;  their 

mourning 
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Mouriing  waia  laid  aiide  for  that  day,  and  their  appearance  as  eie^ 
gant  as  morning  dre/fts  would  admit  of.  After  the  donble  ceremony 
was  performed,  they  returned  to  Lady  Manning’s,  who  ^ave  a 
ftimptuous  entertainment  on  the  occafion;  bat  there  was  no  ^ail  or 
other  company  invited,  from  refpeft  to  Lady  Turner,  who  returned 
ID  her  own  houfe  the  evening  before.  Mr.  Digby  had  given  pre* 
vious  diredlons  for  the  reception  of  his  friends  at  the  Priory.— —The 
worthy  Dr.  Blewett  died  foon  after,  univerfaliy  regretted.— Mr. 
Mordaunt  accepted  the  living  of  the  Priory  at  his  lady's  rtqucd ; 
and  they  have  fitted  up  the  parfonage  houfe  in  an  elegant  manner. 
The  gardens  are  contiguous  to  the  Priory  Park,  with  a  delightful 
walk  through  a  ihrubbery  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.” 

Ohe  !  jam  fatis  ejl. 

Art.  23.  The  TurtU  Dove^  a  Tale  from  the  French  of  A/.  Do  Thrlan. 

London,  1790. 

We  have  read  this  tale  with  fome  cr.re,  and  we  think  It  contains 
much  to  do  about  nothing.  The  ineafure,  the  imagery,  and  the 
moral,  are  altogether  no  cbmpenfation  for  the  peruul  of  fo  many 
dull  lines.  What  a  dreadful  account  have  dunces  to  make  at  lad,  for 
wafting  thus  unprofitably,  not  only  their  own  time,  but  ours. 

‘Art.  24.  Preface  and  Additions  to  the  Difcoitrfe  cn  the  Lo  ve  of  our 
Country f  by  Dr.  Price.  8vo.  •  6d.  Cadell.  London,  1790. 

Dr.  Price  has  hitherto  taken  no  notice  of  the  various  remarks  on 
his  dlfcourfe  that  have  been  at  different  times  publifhed.  But  the 
obfervations  of  Mr.  Burke  being  more  perfonal  than  he  is  accuilom- 
cd  to,. have  produced  to  the  laft  edition  of  die  difcourle,  a  preface 
and  notes,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  the  former  purchalers,  are 
fdd.reparate. 

The  Doftor  firll  fhews,  that  by  the  pleafure  he  expreffes  in  feeing 
an  arbitrary  Monarch  led  In  triumph,  and  furrendering  himfelf  to 
his  fublefts,  he  had  in  view  not  the  unfortunate  6th  of  Odober 
which  Mr.  Burke  fo  pathetically  deferibes,  but  the  14th  of  July, 
and  the  fubfequent  days,  **  when,  after  the  conqueil  of  the  BalUle, 
the  King  fought  the  proteflion  of  the  National  AfTembly  j  and,  by 
his  own  defire,  was  conduced  amid  ft  acclamations  never  befoie 
heard  ia  France,  to  Paris,  there  to  .fhew  himfelf  to  his  people  as 
the  rellorer  of  their  Liberty.’*  ’Tis  further  remarked,  that  Mr.  Burke 
could  npt  well  b^i  miftaken  on  this  point;  bccaufe,  fays  the  Doctor, 
f  the  letters  quoted  by  him,  (Mr.  B.)  in  page  99  and  12S,  were 
dated  in.  July  1789,  and  might  have  fhewn  him  that  he  was  injuring 
J^th  me  and  the  writer  of  thofe  letters.” 

In  ahfwer  to  Mr.  Burke's  alTertion,  that  our  kings  do  not  derive 
their  right  to  the  crown  from  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  that  they 
are  not  refponfible  to  them,  it  is  obferved,  Mr.  Burke  allows,  with 
wonderful  inconfiftency,  ^  that  a  wicked  king  may  be  puniihed,  pro¬ 
vided  It  be  with  dignity  ;  and  feels  himfelf  under  a  neceflity  of  ad- 
initting  that  James  was  juftly  deprived  of  his  crown  for  mifcondu^l ; 
^ that  the  aft  palTed  for  changing  the  fucceffion -evidently  implies  a 
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power  In  the  people  to  do  the  Ikine,  in  (lead  of  for  ever  incapacitating 
them  from  it ;  buc^  (hoold  there  remain  any  doubts  on  the  fubje^i 
the  ad  of  the  6th  of  QH^cn  Anne  declares,  that>  if  any  perfon  (hall, 
by  writing  gr  priodng,  maintain  and  affirm,  that  the  kings  and 
queepsof  this  realm,  with  and  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  are 
not  able  to  make  laws  of  fufficient  validity  to  limits  the  crown,  and  the 
defcent,  inheritance,  and  government  thereof,  every  fuch  perfon  (hall 
he  guilty  of  highTrcafon, 

In  the  poflfcript  fome  further  cbfervations  are  added  on  the  popu* 
lation  of  France^  and  a  more  ex»d  account  is  given  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Revolution  Society  at  their  lall  fedival. 

Art.  15.  Jln  Addrefs  to  the  Army,  in  reply  to  StriSIures,  ly  Roderick 

J\d*KcnZ!e%  late  Lieutenant  in  the  717?  Regiment,  onTarlston^t  Hijlory 

ef  the  Campaigns  of  1780  and  1781,  by  the  Hon.  George  Hanger, 

•  Major  to  the  Cavalry  of  the  Britijh  Legion,  commanded  by  CoioiA 

Tarletrm.  8vo.  48.  Ridgway.  London,  1789. 

It  is  impofliblc  to  underiland  the  raillery,  the  arguments,  or  th^ 
fads  dated  in  this  addrefs,  without  a  clrcumllautlal  knowledge  of  liie 
army  in  the  campaigns  which  have  produced  this  paper  war ;  various 
localities  implicated  both  in  their  movement  and  that  of  the  enemy ; 
the  degree  of  judgment  and  Induftry  excrcifed  by  the  command>ng 
officer  on  that  fervice  in  the  ufe  and  application  of  the  Itrengih  de¬ 
legated  to  his  management,  and  certain  branches  of  the  military 
fcience  of  which  vft  are  not  competent  judges.  But,  as  the  dispu¬ 
tants  are  foldiers,  the  public  had  a  right  io  exped  from  them  the 
language  of  gentlemen.  '  Our  author  makes  a  merit  that  he  has  not 
availed  himfelf  of  the  advantages  derived  from  a  liberal  education  ; 
he  fwcars  by  heaven  he  never  read  one  fiftieth  part  of  what  he  fup- 
pofes  his  antagonift  to  have  done,  and  he  feeras  to  hold  his  want  of 
literary  talents  very  cheap.  We  (hall  probably  be  deemed  what  he 
'calls,  fer pent -headed  monfers,  for  making  fuch  a  remark ;  but  \vc 
would  have  the  coh\zr  fick  to  his  laft,  and  the  foldier  to  his  fword, 
unlefs  he  could  alfo  wield  a  pen  like  a  Wolfe,  Burgoyne,  or  Conway, 
And,  to  borrow  the ,  \yitticifm  of  Johhfpn  on  a  fimilar  occafion, 
though  the  major  may  vapour  as  a  wag,  or  a  witty  authop  among 
officers,  we  find  he  is  no  more  than  a  common  man  among  authors. 

Art*  26*  The  Speculator.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  Boards,  Evans, 

-  *  London,  1790, 

*  "Wc  are  not  informed  whether  this  work  be  fini(hed  or  in  continu¬ 
ation.  It  is  divided  into  numbers  in  the  form  of  a  periodical  pap  jr. 
It  is  not  equal.  We  are  (bmetimes  aihufed  by  a  ftyle  highly  figura¬ 
tive,  abounding  in  beautiful  imagery,  and  not  without  occafirnal 
gleams  of  genius.  This,  however,  is  fucceeded  by  tedious  deferip- 
tions  in  inflated  profe  or  poetry,  without  either  prettinciTs  or  poig¬ 
nancy.  There  is,  however,  ah  agreeable  variety,  and  not  a  Utile 
•novelty  in  thefe  papers,  •  The  critical  rein?irksj  elpecially  on  German 
literature,  are  ingenious,  and  promife’  the  literary  reader  a  rich 
fnndi^  both  of  entertainment  ana  in(lrii6lion.  The  verfes  difeover 
Kuia-exceUence,  and  the  fiftians  are  for  the  moll  part  romantic,  im- 
lili .  ‘  ^ .  ,  probablci 
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ffobaMe»"and  obfcure.  We  except  from  this  the  talc  of  t^Mmar 
4Md  hit  which,  though  hardly  credible  in  the  principal  incident^ 
is  yet 'well  told.  The  hideous  adventures  of  5/r  GawfH  arc  too  niacll 
wrought^  and  too  long  to  produce  the  fenfation  intended.  They  afo 
alfo  without  ufe  or  moral,  or  indeed  any  thing  to  repay  the  perufiJ 
of  fuch  an  unmeaning  group  of  (hapelefs  images*  With  all  theie 
imperte^tions,  the  author  ought  not  to  be  difeouraged.  He  dlfco* 
ven  talents  capable  of  no  mean  exertion^  and  the  refources  of  ge« 
fiius  and  fancy  are  infinite. 

Art,  27#  A  CollcQmi  of  Poems f  mo/ily  Original  iy  Jhseral  Hawdr^ 

^vo.  Dublin,  1790. 

This  collcftioa  is  printed  in  Dublin,  and  without  any  London 
bookfeHer’s  name.  Many  of  the  poems  have  merit ;  and,  tiiough  not 
equally  beautiful,  there  are  rone  beneatli  mediocrity.  The  originals 
ought  to  have  been  dijfinguifhed  from  fuch  as  are  not.  Few  of  the 
names  inferted  arc  mucli  known  on  this  fide  of* the  water:  among 
thefe,  however,  fome  are  already  confecrated  to  fame  ;  for  here  arc 
Lyttieton,  Goldfmith,  Barbauld,  and  Sheridan,  from  each  of  whom 
a  few  trifles  have  a  place.  Upon  the  whole,  we  have  feen  few  coU 
Icaions  of  modem  poetry  that  contains  fo  many  good  verfes ;  an4 
to  tile  lovers  of  the  mufes  it  will  exhibit  no  common  variety  of  cx» 
cclicnce.  ‘  . 

Aax.  z8.  JBelgia,  u  Poem,  in  four  Booh*  410.  3s.  fewecL 

Wiliwic.  London,  1790, 

It  would  be  a  hard  talk  to  produce  a  performance  of  equal  balk« 
in  any  langua;>c,  more  perfedtiy  inlipid  than  the  prefent ;  and  we  can** 
not  but  pity  the  fituation  of  that  perfon,  whether  male  or  femcle, 
who  can  fpare  time  to  write  nearly  two  thoufand  bad  verfes.  The 
author  indeed  might  have  been  worfe,  but  it  is  impoflible,  in  oiir 
opinion, .  to  have  been  more  idly  or  uriprofitably  employed. 

Art.  29.  A  neuo  and  literal  Tranjltnion  of  y uv^nal and Perjius,  with 
copious  Explanatory  Notes,  by  which  thcfe  difficult  Satirifis  are  ren^ 
dered  eajy  and  familiar  to  the  Reader,  by  the  Ai.  Madan*  8  VO# 
2  vols*.  12s.  boards.  Lewis,  London,  1790. 

This  is  a  very  complete  and  intelligible  verfion  of  Juvenal  and 
Perfius.  Every  thing  is  here  facrificed  to  perfpicuity.  Much  care 
Is  taken  to  render  the  moral  features  in  this  mallerly  pidure  of  ancient 
"thanners  the  moft  prominent  and  llriking,  while,  thofe  of  a  loofert 
or  lefs  delicate  call,  are  wifely  thrown  into  (hade.  The  fpirit  of  the 
whole,  however,  in  ail  its  vigour  and  fe verity,  though’  perhaps  not 
inail  Its  vivacity  and  beauty,  is  here  very  decently  fupported.  The 
genuine  fenfe  of  the  author  is  given  as  expkcitly,  and  with  as 
little  circumlocution  as  poffible;  but  we  value  the  publication  molt 
t^c  copious  body  of  notes  which  accompany  it.  Thefe  contain 
very  valuable  information,  efpecially  to  the  Eogliih  reader.  Ihcy 
Juing.  forward  the,  moll  .curious  andleall  known  cuftoms  and  (ingula* 
0^  ihe  aucicac  world  ^  aiid  many  aaeuiotea  of  the  firli  iamt* 
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lies  aiid  cejebratcd  characters,  who  fioarHhed  in  ancient  Rome,* are 
here  recorded.  The  book  may  therefore  be  of  the  grcateft  ufe,  not 
only  to  fchools,  and  tyros  in  the  rudiments  of  the  hiftory  and  the 
Latin  language,  but  to  thofe  alio  who  may  have  negleCted  the  litera* 
lure  of  thehr  juvenile  days. 

DIVINITY# 

,  I 

*9 

Art.  30.  jift  EJ/ay  on  the  Truth  and  Infptraiion  of  the  Holy  Senptures, 
by  D.  Taylor.  8vo.  as.  6d.  fewed.  Marfom.  London,  1790. 

•  We  were  agreeably  difappointed  by  our  penifal  of  thefe  Effaj's. 
There  is  nothing  peculiarly  new  or  ftrikmg  in  the  obfervations  offer¬ 
ed  in  bclialf  of  Cbriiliauity.  The  argument  has  been  too  often  re¬ 
peated  to  be  fufcepdble,  at  this  late  period,  of  much  novelty  ;  but, 
while  the  enemies  of  religion  periiil  in  bringing  forward  the  oldeft 
objeClions  that  have  been  uj-ged  againk  it,  why  ihould  not  Chridians 
be  alfo  allowed  to  recall  the  public  attention  to  the  anfwers  by  which 
thefe  have  always  been  refuted  ?  This  is  a  fuffident  apology  for  the 
prefent  publication.  It  merits  likewife  indulgence  on  another  ac¬ 
count.  The  whole  body  of  internal  evidence,  fo  often  ftated  for  the 
gofpel,  is  here  colleded  into  one  focus,  and  dircCled  to  one  objeCl. 
The  author  brings  the  ftrength  of  his  argument  to  bear  on  that 
point  where  a  breach  in  the  ftrong  holds  of  infidelity  is  moft 
likely  to  be  effeCled.  We  fincerely  thank  him  for  the  fatisfaCtion 
we  have  derived  from  his  labours.  He  writes  with  fimplicity  and 
clearnefs.  His  thoughts  are  unembarraffed,  and  his  convictions  de¬ 
cided  ;  and  he  betrays  no  doubts  of  what  he  afferts. 

Art.  31.  .Sermons  on  P radical  Subjects ^  by  David  Gil/on,  M.  A. 

^  Curate  of  St.  SaviouPs,  Soutb^wark.  Ivo.  ,6s.  Rivington. 
London,  1790. 

Tliefe  Sermons  are  the  production  of  an  author  who  poiTeiTes  a 
confidcrable  fharc  both  of  tafle  and  genius.  His  fubjeCts  are  all  prac¬ 
tical  and  well  feleCted.  His  thoughts,  particularly  on  fachijm^  and 
the  female  character,  are  both  pertinent  and  inftfuClivc.  He  is  no 
friend  to  the  extravagance  of  fafhionable  life,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  world  enables  him  to  expofe  it.  Of  fenfibility  alfo  he  difeovers  a 
very  liberal  (hare,  and  he  knows  how  to  apply  it.  Indeed,  occafions 
often  occur  to  him,  upon  every  fubjeCt,  of  bringing  forward  objeCts  of 
humanity ;  and  his  tendernefs  is  never  withheld,  or  dealt  out  like 
the  mifei's  mite,  with  ftudied  parfimony ;  but  as  the  heart  fwells,  the 
tear  falls. 

Art.  32.  The  End  of  Time\  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Countefs  of 
Huntingdon's  Ckapel,  Spa  Fields^  ClerkennuelU  London,  on  Sunday 
Evening,  Auguft  22,  1790,  by  George  Hearing,  one  of  her  Ladyjbifs 
Ninifttrs.  8vo.  6d.  London,  1790. 

This  Sermon,  though  ftrongly  marked  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
feciety  to  whom  the  preacher  belongs,  difeovers  very  conliderablc 
abilities.  We  here  meet  with  a  rich  elocution,  fimplicity  of  concep¬ 
tion,"  corre&nefs  of  language,  and  an  arrangement  that  docs  credit  to 
genius  and  ulte  of  the  author.  Were  all  tabernacles  and  meet* 
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Jpgs  foppjyW  with  fttch  preachers  as  Mr,  Waring,  new  converts  would 
i^pt  furprife  us, 

ARTd35«  fbrei  SermonSf  frtachsi  at  tht  Norfolk  Aj/lfus,  in  tb$  S/^Ug 
Mil  Summer  I'fSSp  and  in  the  Spring  1789,  on  the  NeaJJity  of  Go* 
wernmenti  and  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Magtftratesy  and  on  Civil  and  Religious 
Liberty ;  illuftrated  •with  Notes*  Containing  Remarks  upon  Infpiraslon^ 
the  Variety  of  Opinions  fubjifting  among  Cbriftian  EftMifhments^  and 
,  ather  Points  of  Imtortance  relative  to  the  prefent  State  of  Chrifianity. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Manning,  ReSlor  of  Difs  and  Brome,  Norfolk. 
Svo*.  3s.  Robinfons.  London,  1790. 

Thefe  difeourfes  difeover  a  ftrong  prcdileftion  for  thofe  modem 
refinements  in  theology  to  which  we  owe  moft  of  our  prefent  reli¬ 
gious  controverfies.  The  author,  as  a  man  of  learning,  his  ftyle  aed 
arrangement  as  k  writer,  and  his  add  refs  as  a  preacher,  arc  otherwnfe 
refpeftable.  But  the  chilling  tenets  of  which  he  would  be  thought 
an  advocate,  the  cold  and  heartlefs  philofophy  which  repreffes  or 
perverts  his  beft  fentiments,  and  the  difeontent  with  that  order  of 
things'  in  which  he  mall  have  formerly  acquiefeed,  which  rankles  ia 
his  bread,  and  alienates  his  afFe^ions  from  the  fociety  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  is  like  the  dead  fly  in  the  apothecary’s  ointment,  and 
renders  the  whole,  to  us  at  lead,  unfayory  and  unacceptable. 

Art.  34.  A  Farewell  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parijh  Church  of  St. 
Martin,  Birmingham,  on  Sunday,  December  13,  1789,  By  John 
elution,  M.  A.  late  LeBuirer.  8vo.  is,  Baldwin.  London,  1790. 

In  this’  affeftionate  addrefs  the  preacher  gratefulfv  acknowledges 
thekindnefs  with  which  his  fervices  were  regarded  by  the  parifh  of 
whom  he  takes  farewell.  He  apprifes  them,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the 
ferious  reality  there  is  in  religion,  and  the  extreme  caution  they  ought 
to  exefeife  in  the  great  fundamental  duties  of  faith  and  repentance. 
He  warns  them  againd  the  hercfies  and  licentioulhefs  of  the  times, 
and  urges' them,  in  drong  and  ardent  language,  to  beware  of  indulg¬ 
ing  wrangling  difpofitions,  a  prediledion  for  paradoxical  opinions,  or, 
more  efpeclalTy,  fchifmatic  and  party  attachment.  As  thefe  advices 
may  every  where  be  ufeful,  we  recommend  the  difeourfe  to  the  perufal 
of  all  thofe  who  wifli  well  to  the  great  interefts  of  morality  and 
religion. 
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AQt.^plied  that  iaformation  relpe«^ng  oiu  difpute  with  Spain. 
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which  they  perhaps  expeftcd.  In  negotiations  between  courts, 
where  each  party  is  obliged  to  be  on  his  guard,  fo  many  hidden 
fprings  muft  be  touched ;  ib  many  a<^Iors  are  brought  into  play  ; 
tnd  fo  many  agents  employed  either  as  fpies  or  informers,  that 
minifters,  however  fuccefsful,  feldom  wifh  to  fee  the  whole  of 
their  proceedings  expofed  to  the  curious  eye  of  the  public. 
Among  ftatefmcn,  feme  praftices  are  tacitly  allowed,  which  in 
the  ordinary  commerce  of  life  would  be  accounted  infamous ; 
•  mnd  it  is  often  neceiTary  for  them,  in  accomplifhing  their  ends,  to 
Jbave  recourfe  to  the  affiftance  of  certain  chara£lefs  who  may  be 
confidered  as  political  panders,  and  with  whom  th^y  are  alhamed 
to  appear  to  be  conheded.  Sheltering  themfelves,  therefore, 
under  the  common  fobterfuge  that  ftate  fecrets  are  not  to  be 
revealed,  and  that  it  is  highly  improper,  to  lay  the  Vefources  of 
a  country  open  to  its  enemies,  and  unjuft  to  betray  thofe  by 
whom  it  has  been  ferved,  though  ever  fo  defpicable,  they.cover 
their  errors,  if  they  have  committed  any,  under  the  ipytterious 
veil  of  caution,  and  think  it  fuflScient  if  they  communicate 
^  only  the  general  refult  of  the  whole.  The  Britifh  miniftry, 
by  withholding  thofe  papers  concerning  our  late  convention 
with  Spain,  which  were  moved  for  in  the  hdufcrof  commons, 
feem  to  have  taken  advantage  of  this  privilege  ;  but,  as  mankind 
have  a  right  to  think  for  themfelves,  and  to  fofm  conjedurcs 
according  to  circumftanees,  doubts  have  arlfen  whether  the 
formidable  armaments  fet  on  foot,  and  the  warlike  preparations 
made,  had  not  fom.e  other  objed  or  objeds  in  view  than 
merely  to  intimidate  the  court  of  Spain,  and,  by  compelling  it  to 
make  a  proper  reparation  for  the  infult  offered  to  our  flag, 
preferve  the  confcquence  and  dignity  of  Britain.  Some  indeed 
have  gone  fo  far  as  to  accufe  the  minifter  of  making  the  affair 
of  Nootka  Sound  a  fpecious  pretext  for  employing  a  very  difho- 
rourablc  ftratagem  to  procure  a  majority  in  the  new  parlia¬ 
ment;  while  others  have  confidently  afferted,  that  it  was  only  a 
manoeuvre  to  amufe  John  Bull,  at  a  time  when  private  meafures 
were  purfuing  to  favour  a  counter-revolution,  and  to  co-operate 
with  ocher  powers  in  le-eftabliihing  depotifm  in  a  neighbouring 

'1  hough  we  are  neither  blind  adulators  of  Mr.  Pitt,  nor  fo 
far  prejudiced  in  his  favour  as  to  believe  him  infallible,  we  think 
him  too  tenacious  of  confiftency  of  charader  to  expend  the 
enormous  fum  ofmearly  four  millions  to  fecure  that  parliamen¬ 
tary  influence  which  thofe  in  his  fituation  find  fo  convenient ; 
ana  too  prudent  to  intermeddle  in  any  inteftine .  commotions 
^at  might  arife  in  France;  The  minifter  founds  his  chie( 
claim  to  popularity  on  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  and  on  his  fmking  fund.  Is  it  probable,  therefore,  that 
be  would  rifk  his  reputation  by  having  recourle  to  fo  defj^rate 
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^  expedient,  and’ deliberately  and  wantonly  pull  down  with  cm 
band  the  editice  he  has  been  at  fo  much  trouble  to  rear  widi 
the  other  ?  4s  for  the  idea  of  his  wiftiing  to  engage  Britain  ia 
promoting  W  fupporting  a  counter-revolution,  it  appears  to  be 
equally  vague  and  unfounded,  Whilft  he  reflefts  that  this 
country  has  been  almoft  ruined  by  continental  connexions  and 
diflenfions  from  which  as'  an  ifland  it  had  nothing  to  fear^ 
wou{d  he  be  mad  enough  to  involve  us  in  difputes  of  the  fame 
kind,  by  attacking  a  nation  where  every  man,  fired  with  efae 
genuine  fpirit  of  liberty,  is  become  a  foldier,  and  which  eiA 
bring  into  the  field  three  millions  of  people,  who  may  be  truly 
ftyled  dtvotij  and  who  are  ready  to  facrificc  their  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes  in  its  defence?  Befides,  the  French  revolutionifts  have  fo 
many  friends  in  this  country,  that  no  prudent  minifter  would 
venture  to  avow  himfelf  an  advocate  for  defpotifm,  by  engaging 
in  any  plan  to  their  prejudice :  the  Englifh  are  too  jealous  of 
their  own  rights  and  privileges  ever  to  think  of  'deftroying  thofe 
of  other  nations ;  and  too  generous  to  entertain  the  fmalleft 
idea  of  planting  a  hidden  dag^r  in  the  bofom  even  of  an  enemy 
during  the  hour  of  diftrefs.  By  taking  any  part  in  the  afFairs  of 
France,  we  muft  lofe  much  and  gain  little.  The  weight  of 
pur  debt  is  fo, great,  and  the  ftate  of  our  finances  fo  precarious, 
diat  nothing  but  a  long  continuance  of. peace  can  free  the 
people  from  numberlefs  impofitions  which  lie  heavy  upon  them, 
and  which,  if  not  foon  removed,  muft  check  the  fpirit  of  in- 
duftry,  and  caufe  agriculture  and  commerce,  the  two  grand 
pillars  of  a  ftate,  to  decline.  Whilft  this  is  the  fituation  of 
^Britain,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  prefervation  of 
national  dignity  {hould'  lead  us  into.fuch  cxpenccs  as.  to  render 
if  nccelTary  to  levy 

ADDITIONAL  TAXES; 

a  meafure  which  muft  always  tend  to  render  a  minifter  ia 
Tome  degree  unpopular,  whatever  his  abilities  may  be.  No 
part  of  government  indeed  is  more  difficult  of  dangerous  than  that 
of  the  finances.  It  may,  in  faX,  be  called  the  primum  mohtU^ 
or  principal  fpring  which  puts  all  the  other  parts  in  motion  \ 
but  it  ought  to  be  managed  with  great  prudence  and  circum- 
'  fpeXibn.  The  taxes  propofed  upon  the  prefent  occafion  will,  it 
muft  be  allowed,  chiefly  aflTeX  articles  of  luxury— and  articles 
pernicious  not  only  to  the  morals,  but  to  the  health  of  indivi¬ 
duals.  ’  But  what  mqft  the  ftate  of  foejery  be  in  that  country 
which  is  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  its  fupport  to  the  vices 
of  the  people?  Yet  this  is  the  cafe  with  Britain;  and'this  muft 
the  cafe  with  every  nation  committed  into  the  hands  of 
ambitious  or  rapacious  minifters,  and  where  the  people,  for- 
‘'gctful  of  their  duty,  do  not'  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  every 

department 
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department  of  government.  The  additional  duty  oii  fpirits, 
though  on  the  whole  a  good  one,  will  be  attended  with  this  bad 
effieft,  that  it  will  revive  the  praftice  of  fmuggling,  by  again 
holding  forth  a  temptation  of  profit  to  thofe  who  follow  that  illicit 
occupation,  fo  deftrudlive  to  the  revenue,  and  fo  hurtful  to  the 
feir  trader;  and  that  on  malt,  notwithftanding  its  being  ap-» 
parcntly  trifling,  as  it  will  fall  upon  the  private  brewer, 
it  may  render  the  attainment  of  that  .wholefome  beverage, 
which  gives  ftrength  and  vigour  to  the  brawney  arms  of  a  very 
viefiil  clafs  of  fociety,  more  difficult  than  before,  and  will  not, 
in  all  probability,  be  much  relifhed  by  the  people  at  large.  With 
regard  to  the  plan  for  drawing  half  a  million  of  unclaimed 
ftock  from  the  Bank,  in  order  to  difeharge  part  of  the  debt  in¬ 
curred,  it  is.  a  meafure,  whatever  clamours  ignorant  or  inte¬ 
rested  individuals  may  have  raifed  againft  it,  didfated  by  found 
policy,  authorized  by  juftice;  and  fanSioned  by  neceffity.  While 
government  holds  itfelf  rcfponfible  to  anfwer  every  demand  that 
may  be  made  of  any  part  of  this  property,  no  injury  can  be  fuf- 
tained  by  thofe  who  can  fubftantiate  their  claims.^  Upon  the 
whole,  the  new  taxes  appear  to  be  as  fair  and  equitable  as  per¬ 
haps  could  be  expedted ;  and  will  not,  except  in  fome  few  in- 
itances,  be  much  felt  but  by  thofe  who  are  either  able,  or  who 

deferve  to  bear  them. 

•  ^  « 

FRANCE. 

,  In  cafting  our  eyes  towards  France,  various  circumftances 
givp  us  reafon  to  believe  that, 

A  COUNTER-REVOLUTION 

I 

has  been  in  agitation,  and  even  planned  by  the  friends '  of  der 
fpotifm  in  that  kingdom,  alfifted  by  fuch  (5f  the  ariftocratic 
party  as  were  obliged  to  fly  from  the  vengeance  of  their  injured 
country,  and  to  feek  an  ignominious  (belter  in  foreign  courts. 
M.  de  Calonne’s  late  publication.  On  the  prefent  andjuture  State 
§f  francey  evidently  announces  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  feheme; 
and. the  author  urges  the  neceffity,  and  enforces  the,  execution 
of  it,  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  preffing  terms.  Count  d*Artois, 
who,  for  fome  time  paft,  has  been  a  voluntary  exile  at  the  court 
of  T urin,  is  looked  up  to  as  the  head  of  this  proje(^ ;  and  great 
hopes  have  been  entertained  that  the  diftrefles  ot  the  people  in 
France,  the  natural  confequence  of  the  changes , which  have 
taken  place,  would  have  irritated  their  minds  againft  their  new 
rulers,  and  difpofed  them  to  receive  favourably  any  propofal 
made  for  re-eftabll(hing  the  ancient  form  of  the  conftitution.  A 
fenfe,  however,  of  their  former  wretched  condition,  when  un¬ 
der  the  defpotic  fway  of  petty  tyrants,  who,  abufing  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  a  good  monarch,  opprefled  bis  fubjedts  to  gratify  their 

private 
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private  ambition,  or  to  enable  tliem  to  indulge  in  (hameful  plca- 
•fures;  a  thorough  con  vision  of  the  fcaiidaloui  abufes  committed^ 
for  many  years  paft,  in  every  department  of  the  ftate ;  and  a  rc- 
*aiembranc€  of  the  cruelties  cxercifed  againft  thoi'e  who  ventured 
t(J  complain,  of  .toexpoie  the  flagrant  villanies  of  unprincipled 
minifters  ;  ftrike  too  forcibly  on  their  minds  not  to  make  tnem 
tenacious  of  the  liberty  they  have  acquired,  and  which  mult  be 
permanent,  as  long  as  they  continue  unanimous  and  firm  ia 
that  foederation  which  they  have  folemnly  fworn  to  maintain! 
Xhe  miferies  of  the  lower  clalFes  of  the  people  in  France,  which 
have  been  painted  in  fuch  gloomy  colours  by  fome,  and  exag-. 
gerated  by  others,  feeni  to  be  In  a  great  degree  ideal,  and  are 
undoubtedly  not  half  fo  bad  as  they  have  been  reprefented.  The 
ready  circulation  of  the  ajftgnats^  which  is  about  to  take  places 
will  remedy  the  deficiency  of  fpecie,  occafioned  by  the  immenfe 
fuins  that  have  been  carried  from  the  country  by  arifiocratic 
fugitives;  commerce  will  confeqiiently  revive,  and  agriculture 
be  promoted ;  while  all  ranks,  enlivened  by  the  plealing  prof- 
pedt  of  peace,  harmony,  and  concord,  being  reftored,  will  unite 
their  utmoft  efforts  to  preferve  thefe  invaluable  bleliings.  When 
we  fee  the  eagernefs  w'ith  which  the  church  property  (buns 
tionaux)  is  purchafed,  fome  of  it  being  fold  at  more  than  double 
its  valuation,  we  muff  be  convinced  that  true  patriotifin  is  too 
deeply  rooted  in  the  bofoms  of  the  French  to  be  eafily  extin- 
guifhed;  and  that  they  con fideC  no  facrifice  too  great,' provided 
they  can  extricate  their  country  from  the  deplorable  situation 
into  which  it  has  been  plunged  for  ages,  and  tranfmit  freedom 
and  happinefs  to^.their  pofterity,  .  The  temple  of  liberty  in 
France  is,  therefore,  likely  to  be  eftablifhed  on  a  folid  and  laft- 
ing  foundation,  which  neither  court  intrigues  nor  defpotic  fury, 
aided  by  difappointed  ambition,  can  defiroy.  But  the  liberty,  or 
^at^er  liceutioufnefs  of  . . :  . 

THE  BRABANTEES 

has  vaniQied,  ^  like  thQ  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  villon,*  and  fcarcely 
^  left  a  trace  behind.'  Deluded  by  infatuated  demagogues,  who 
had  neither  abilities  nor  courage  fuificient  to  carry  on  an  enter- 
prife  which  required  conftancy,.  pcrfeverance,  coolnefs,  and  rc- 
.iblution ;  arid  inftigated  to  rebellion  by  the  inflammatory  ha¬ 
rangues  of  fanatical  priclts,  ever  ready  to  fovv  fedition,  and  who, 
to  encourage  liieir  weak  followers,  walked  before  them  with 
'  their  religious  infignia,  as  if  mufty  relics  could  have  performed 
miracles,  they  haye  lhared  the  fate  of  the  frog  in  the  fable, 
which  perifli^  by  endeavouring  to  fwelljier  pigmy  figure  to  the 
gigantic  fize  of  the  ox.  Blinded  by  the  artifice  of  their  leaders, 
the  Brabanters  imagined  that  they  could  imitate  their  neighbours 
riic  French  i  but  the  Ipirited  conduct  of  Leopold,  fupported  by 
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the  thr^e  allied  powers^  England,  Pruilia,  and  Holland,  has  con^ 
vinced  them  of  their  error,  and  brought  back  to  their  duty  all  the 
revolted  pr  vinces*  General  Bender  can  truly  lay,  with  Cefar^ 
w»i,  vldi^  viii  *f  and  Leopold  may  boafl  of  having  reduced  his 
dilbb^ient  fuWccls  with  more  cafe  than  Frederick  William  II, 
reinflated  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  Stadtholderlhip,  but  with 
little  or  no  bioodlhcd,  which  muft  always  enhance  the  merit  of 
conqueft,  and  add  a  new  luftre  to  the  laurels  of  vi6tory,  V  akder 
.  Noot  and  Van  Eupen,  forefeeing  their  dani^er,  have  wifely 
fought  fafety  by  flight,  after  profiting  by  the  diibfder  they  occa- 
iioned,  which  is  generally  the  principal  view  of  fuch  defperate 
adventurers ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  •emperor, 
whofe.charader  has  been  hitherto  held  in  high  eflimation,  will 
temper  juftice  with  mercy,  and  rertder  humanity  one  :of  the 
brighteft  jewels  in  the  Imperial  crown,  with  which  his  brows 
have  been  but  lately  adorned*  laftead  of  forging  frefh  chains 
to  curb  and  reftrain  the  Belgians,  he  will  doubtlefs  fhew  himfelf 
at  Qpce  the  fovereign  and  father  of  his.  people ;  and,  forgetting 
pail '  oflFences,  purfue  fuch  wife  and  prudent  meafures  as  may 
tend  to  conciliate  the  afFe£Iions  of  his  fubjeds  in  the  Nether- 
bnds,  and  prevent  any  future  popular  inwre£tions  from  dif- 
tiubing  the  tranquillity  of  his  dominions* 

THE  EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA, 

though  difpofed  to  treat  concerning  a  peace,  ftill  carries  on  her 
warlike  operations  againft  the  Ottomans ;  but  a  new  year,  by 
producing  a  change  in  her  councils,  may  render  this  female  ve- 
te.ran,  now  verging  towards  Her  grand  climacteric,  more  mode- 
V  rate  in  her  demands ;  and  induce  her  to  iheathe  the  fword,  and 
/pare  the  crefeent,  which,  if  the  war  is  protrafted  to  another 
campaign,  even  the  ^  ftandard  of  Mahomet,  without  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  European  powers  in  its  favour^  may  not  be  able  to 
(ave  from  farther  misfortunes.  •  ,  ^ 
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